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EDITORIAL NOTES 


University Jubilee 

Tue University of Liverpool celebrated its jubilee as a university 
at the beginning of May. The weather was lovely and the celebra- 
tions themselves were beautifully organized. The service of thanks- 
giving in the Cathedral and the invigorating address in praise of 
sound learning, free inquiry and good education by the Archbishop 
of York will not easily be forgotten. The delegates from other 
universities were more than willing to pay tribute to the achieve- 
ments of Liverpool in its first fifty years and in doing so to give 
especial honour to achievements in Tropical Medicine and in 
Architecture. The University could hardly have shown a more 
gracious hospitality or have given greater pleasure to its guests, who 
had no doubts that an institution so well founded and so well served 
need have no fears but that it could look forward to an assured and 
a most honourable future. 


The Berkeley celebrations 


In July Trinity College, Dublin, celebrated the Bicentenary of 
the death of George Berkeley. Berkeley studies owe much to a notable 
figure in the Trinity College of our own day, Dr. A. A. Luce; and 
it is fitting that the joint session of the Mind Association and the 
Aristotelian Society should have met in Dublin under his genial 
presidency and made its own contribution to the celebrations. 
Berkeley was, or wished to be thought, a singularly commonsensical 
philosopher. It is ironical that posterity should have preferred to 
remember him as a wild visionary who denied the existence of 
matter—why else did Johnson produce his celebrated refutation? — 
framed an absurd scheme for evangelizing the Americas, and gave 
himself in his latter years to a curious mixture of Irish politics, 
Neoplatonic speculation and the puffing of tar-water. No doubt all 
these matters were put in their true perspective by the learned men 
who discoursed in Dublin. But if the legendary Berkeley never 
existed, we have all the same found it necessary to invent him; and 
men will not give up the legend without a fight. 
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The Student’s Day 

The University of Birmingham Gazette in a recent issue includes a 
most interesting short article by Dr. Doris Rich, Research Fellow in 
the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, about the way in 
which students spend their time during term. Dr. Rich believes that 
it would be of great value to us all if some facts could be established 
beyond cavil in this matter and she may well be right. She has 
interviewed with care a number of men and women students in the 
University of Birmingham, seeking to determine how exactly each 
student spent the day previous to the interview and the week-end 
before that. Each interview took about an hour, and where necessary 
students were interviewed more than once. Dr. Rich is very careful 
in her statement of her results and in indicating her conclusions, 
rightly feeling that she would wish to see more comprehensive 
investigations carried out. But she is able to make interesting pre- 
liminary observations on a number of points: differences between 
men and women students; differences in pattern in the arts, pure 
science and applied science faculties; the effect of living in halls of 
residence, in lodgings and at home; and so on. In particular she is 
interested to note the difference in the division, within the time 
devoted to work, between the hours given to organized and the 
hours given to unorganized study. All these matters provide diffi- 
culties of definition, of course—for instance, is all work done by 
libraries ‘unorganized’?—and it would not be right to be more dog- 
matic here than Dr. Rich is in her article. But it is to be hoped that 
it will be possible to throw more light on the facts of this important 
feature of university life. It is impossible for a university teacher, as 
he goes about his daily work, not to wonder sometimes whether, if 
he were forced to face a clear and undoubted picture of the exact 
way in which one of his students is forced to spend his day, he would 
feel quite satisfied that all was well. 


The W.E.A. 


If anything was required from the people at large to hearten the 
W.E.A. in its jubilee year, it has been forthcoming in good measure. 
Admirers of the Association have been speaking out generously and 
unequivocally, and a chorus of friendly appreciation has been 
crowned by the Prime Minister’s most characteristic letter. Tens of 
thousands of workers in all parts of the nation’s life have in each 
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one of the last years been spending and enjoying a vigorous evening 
a week studying and discussing the great human subjects—philosophy, 
history, literature, political economy and the like—which cannot be 
fully studied, understood or advanced except by mature persons. 
The part which these thousands of men and women play in deter- 
mining our public opinion, so famous in the world at large for its 
maturity and its humanity, is in normal times perhaps more obvious 
to students of politics overseas than it is to us at home in this country. 
But the Jubilee of the W.E.A. has given many people an opportunity 
to think again, and a number of public men have spoken without 
hesitation. The close relation of the movement with the universities 
is greatly valued, and not least by the universities themselves. It 
matters little whether many of the students find themselves equipped 
to do examination papers or to write learned articles or books, 
though in fact a few of them achieve distinction in this kind in every 
year. The significant and valuable thing is that there should be a 
hundred thousand or so—and more if possible—grown and active 
men and women studying and discussing these matters under free, 
disciplined and friendly conditions such as those provided by the 
W.E.A. class. In the present state of the world the movement-—quite 
apart from the inner enrichment it gives to the lives of individuals— 
is worth its weight in gold not only for national strength but in the 
cause of peace and understanding between nations, who have never 
in history found it more difficult to see themselves as others see them. 

It is a particular pleasure in the university world to remember 
with honour the signal and decisive part which R. H. Tawney has 
played in the fifty years of the W.E.A. The Association has left its 
mark on him and on his work; and he, more than any other single 
man, has made it, and the whole adult education movement, the 
truly remarkable thing it is. 





BRUCE TRUSCOT 
H. C. Dent 


One day in 1943 a message came to me in my room at The Times 
that Professor Allison Peers, of Liverpool University, was at the front 
door and would appreciate it if I could spare him a few moments. 
To save him climbing many stairs I went down and we met in one 
of the waiting rooms adjoining the front entrance. After introductions 
—it was our first meeting—we sat down on opposite sides of a small 
table. Peers folded his arms, leant forward on them, locked me 
straight in the face and, without preamble, said: ‘I am Bruce Truscot. 
I thought you ought to know.’ 

Why he honoured me by including me among the six people to 
whom-—apart from his publishers—he confided his closely guarded 
secret I never knew. What I do know is that it was for no reason 
of personal advantage. The Times Educational Supplement later pub- 
lished one or two articles by ‘Bruce Truscot’, but Peers knew per- 
fectly well that we would have done the same had we been as much 
in the dark about his identity as was the academic world. 

And how wildly astray that world was! On scores of occasions I 
listened, with as grave a face as I could muster, to serious, and 
sometimes heated, discussions about the authorship of Redbrick 
University. (Incidentally, Peers meant originally to spell the title 
‘Red Brick University’, as he did in his references to it in Redbrick 
and These Vital Days.) Though I several times met men who were 
quite, quite certain they knew who the author was, who had proved 
it irrefutably from internal evidence, I only once heard Peers’s name 
mentioned, and then it was immediately dismissed as being right 
outside the range of possibilities. 

There are, I think, three reasons why no one ever found out who 
‘Bruce Truscot’ was. First, the extraordinary precautions Peers took 
to preserve his secret. For example, I treasure particularly my copies 
of Redbrick University and Redbrick and These Vital Days because on 
the fly leaf of each is inscribed: ‘H. C. Dent, with kind regards from 
Bruce Truscot’. But in neither case is the handwriting that of Allison 
Peers; nor was any written matter from ‘Bruce Truscot’ to me—who 
was in the secret—ever connected in any way with Allison Peers. 

Such external precautions—if I may so call them—were not the 
only, nor the cleverest, measures which Peers took to conceal his 
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identity. The superlative must be reserved for the ‘internal evidence’, 
which was a masterly jigsaw of misleading clues. Time and again 
he seemed to give himself away completely. Take, for example, this 
passage:* 


One who, besides having long experience at Oxbridge and Redbrick, 
has both studied and taught in foreign universities, served as a delegate 
to conferences held at universities in Europe, visited almost all the 
universities of one of the Dominions, and made an intimate study of 
university life in the United States... . 


It looks too easy. The number of university teachers having pre- 
cisely that experience, one would imagine, could be counted on the 
fingers of one’s hands. Add the numerous other personal references, 
and remember how strongly and provocatively expressed were 
opinions in Redbrick University, and detection appears inevitable. 

So it might very well have been, had it been possible to equate 
‘Bruce Truscot’ with Allison Peers. But it was not. Peers spoke the 
literal truth when he wrote, in the Preface to Truscot’s second book:? 
“The author of Red Brick University is a personality created by me 

. . and he is no-one else.’ The amateur detectives all went wrong 
because they were searching for a living person who was writing 
under an assumed name. But ‘Bruce Truscot’ was alive only when 
he was writing his books. Peers roared with laughter when I, quite 
seriously, took him to task for references in Redbrick and These Vital 
Days which I felt sure must give his identity away. ‘My dear Dent,’ 
he replied, ‘I haven’t said it happened to me. It happened to Bruce 
Truscot, which is quite another matter.’ 

That is to my mind by far the most important reason why ‘Bruce 
Truscot’ was never discovered to be Allison Peers. He wasn’t. As 
an editor, I had quite a few dealings with Professor Allison Peers, 
Gilmour Professor of Spanish in the University of Liverpool—and 
with that extremely brisk business man who organized summer 
schools in Spain for teachers. Readers who recall the disparity 
between those two personalities, or (as the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY 
pointed out in its last number) the contrasting character of the books 
he wrote under his own name, will have little difficulty in believing 
that Peers, having created an alter ego, ‘Bruce Truscot’, was able to 
remain completely dissociated from him, as a person, except when 


he took up his pen. 


1 Redbrick University, pp. 66-7. 2 Redbrick and These Vital Days, p. 14. 
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There is no doubt in my mind that its pseudonymous authorship 
greatly increased the impact which Redbrick University had upon the 
academic world. (I first wrote ‘influence’ in the place of ‘impact’, 
but quickly crossed it out, recalling at once that, because of Red- 
brick’s phenomenal advance during the past ten years, it is next to 
impossible to assess what ‘influence’ Redbrick University has had.) 
Despite the contrary instance of Sir Richard Livingstone’s The Future 
in Education, I do not believe that if Allison Peers had published 
Redbrick University under his own name it would have created any- 
thing like the stir it did. 

At least, not in 1943. Livingstone’s book, it will be remembered, * 
was published in 1941. That is to say, Livingstone anticipated the 
ferment of ideas which led up to the Education Act of 1944 and all 
that has since followed from it. Peers did not. Livingstone’s was, if 
not quite a lone voice (Fred Clarke was also speaking out), one 
among very few analysing publicly the ills of education and pointing 
the way to cures. But by 1943 the air was thick with such voices, 
individual and corporate. Had Peers spoken in his own person I fear 
his voice might have been drowned in the din. 

Great is the attractive power of anonymity, especially when, as in 
this case, no one has a clue yet everyone knows that, as the eminent 
professor wrote,! the author may ‘bob up at his elbow’ at any 
moment. Peers himself believed? that ‘most Redbrick readers were 
less moved by the book to a healthy introspection than to excited 
speculation on the identity of the author’. I think he was perfectly 
right. With all respect, I cannot quite bring myself to agree with 
the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY® that ‘ “Bruce Truscot”’ stirred uni- 
versity orthodoxy to its depths in the series of books beginning with 
Redbrick University’. 

What is more, I am not entirely convinced that the books carried 
sufficient guns to do so. University orthodoxy is not only a very solid 
but a highly intelligent and mature body of opinion, not easily 
knocked off its intellectual balance nor bludgeoned into emotional 
grogginess. And, after having read through Redbrick University again 
with the utmost care, I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
it is not a great book, and that it has no claim to a place among the 
classics. It is too limited in vision, too partisan, and too tendentious. 
And, I am tempted to add, too long. 


1 Redbrick and These Vital Days, p. 12. 
* ibid., p. 11. 
® Vol. 7, Number 3, May 1953, p. 222. 
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I am inclined to agree with Professor G. C. Field! that the principal 
—and extremely valuable—service which Redbrick University rendered 
was ‘that it aroused a widespread interest in the special problems 
of the modern universities’, and, particularly, that ‘it made many 
people see that they were interesting places in their own right, that 
they were not merely inferior imitations of Oxford and Cambridge, 
but had their own advantages and their own contributions to make’. 
That service was made the more valuable because (though I doubt 
if Peers deliberately engineered this) it was rendered at precisely the 
right moment, just as the Government, the University Grants Com- 
mittee, and the universities and university colleges were embarking 
upon the crucially important task of planning post-war university 
expansion. 

It is, I think, doubtful whether Redbrick University had any direct 
influence upon that planning. The proposals which Truscot made 
for the advancement of Redbrick had all been made previously by— 
to give but one example—the British Association’s Committee on 
Post-War University Education. But I think there is no doubt what- 
ever that the book’s indirect influence was very great. I would say 
that its brilliant and biting—though unequal—first chapter did as 
much as any single cause to create a climate of opinion favourable 
to Redbrick, and so to establish its right to a place in the sun. 

It is among the happier ironies of history that, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere,” almost all the material advantages which Truscot 
desired for Redbrick have been granted it—in measure vastly 
exceeding his demands—but for quite different reasons from those 
he advanced. It is principally because Truscot couched his argument 
almost exclusively in terms of Redbrick versus Oxbridge that I cannot, 
on reflection, bring myself to rate Redbrick University a great book. 
That sort of bitterness, however justified, is below the level of the 
first-rate. It is below the level of ‘Bruce Truscot’ at his best, which 
I find in the following passage from the preface to Redbrick and These 
Vital Days: 


The very heart and root of my criticisms is the deep conviction that 
in certain respects the modern universities are not pulling their weight, 
and that the responsibility for this lies at more doors than anyone has 
yet realized. The Treasury has starved Redbrick of money, making it 
grants so minute that it cannot do a tithe of the things of which it is 


1 British Journal of Educational Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2. May 1953, p. 176. 
2 Fortnightly, September 1952, article entitled ‘Redbrick Ten Years After’, pp. 189-go. 
B 
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capable. The schools have starved it of talent, sending all their brilliant 
pupils to Oxbridge and encouraging even the average ones to go there 
if they can. Professors and lecturers, though admittedly underpaid, have 
been content to spend only a modicum of time on’ research and to 
regard themselves as fulfilling their duty by doing a bare eight or ten 
hours of teaching. Laymen with little understanding of academic 
problems have done untold harm by their activities on university 
Councils. Undergraduates have pursued a narrow course of study, 
thought too little of the world beyond Redbrick’s unlovely quadrangles 
and rejected all kinds of opportunities of widening their vision. 


That passage, as I know from conversations with him, stated 
exactly Allison Peers’s convictions; and it was because he felt so 
strongly that someone must point out the injustice and the wasteful- 
ness of it all—and that if he did not the chances were that no one 
would—that he was compelled to write Redbrick University. But, as 
he was well aware, and indeed admits in the preface to Redbrick and 
These Vital Days,' there were two sides to the case. Had he written, 
not merely under his own name but in his own person, all his 
scholarly instincts, so highly developed by a lifetime devoted to 
research, would have forced him to state both sides, fairly, objectively, 
and with every qualification and reservation which the scholar’s 
subtle mind demands. But that, he knew, would effectively defeat 
the purpose he had in mind, which was to secure immediate and 
wholesale reform. So he invented ‘Bruce Truscot’, the lambasting 
controversialist who can see only one side of the case and who thinks 
and writes only in terms of black and white. 

He was only partially successful in his use of this device. ‘Two 
opposing tendencies in Redbrick University diminish the stature of the 
book. First, the scholarly Allison Peers will keep coming in, as witness 
the overloading of several chapters of the book with the minutiae 
of detail. ‘To be completely successful, the controversialist must paint 
always in broad strokes (as Truscot does so admirably in Chapter I), 
and use detail only when it can be brought in with telling effect to 
clinch an argument. Secondly, in his endeavour to make Truscot 
a hard-hitting controversialist, he more than once allows him to 
overstate his case to the extent of becoming vulnerable. 

The outstanding instance of this is the much quoted, fiercely 
disputed, and often derided, assertion that:? 


* p. 13. 
? Redbrick University, p. 49. 
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. to the idea of a university only the ‘Fellows’, the researchers, 
are essential. There could perfectly well be a university which, like 
All Souls College, Oxford, had no undergraduates at all; and, instead 
of teaching, replenished its ranks by the choice of scholars who had 
been taught elsewhere, devoting itself entirely and exclusively to the 
pursuit of knowledge. 


I tackled Peers about this passage, because, like so many other 
people, I could not accept it. It seemed to me to be both based on 
an incorrect interpretation of the historical evolution of universities 
and completely alien to the current idea of a university; and I felt, 
and still feel, that whatever any one of us might /ike a university (or, 
for that matter, any other institution) to be, one must in the last 
resort accept what history and contemporary opinion have made it. 

Interestingly enough, I found Peers inclined to hedge. ‘I said 
there could be,’ he replied, ‘I did not say there should be, and I think 
my chapter on teaching shows clearly that I had no intention of 
advocating the universal creation of such universities.” Which is per- 
fectly true. Moreover, Chapter V of Redbrick University, to my mind, 
completely demolishes whatever case Truscot may have built up in 
Chapter IV (and I cannot find one), for a non-teaching university. 
The fact is that Peers was so passionately seized of the importance 
of research that he allowed Truscot to argue himself into an in- 
defensible position. 

These defects, and the fact that Truscot barely touched, and then 
only incidentally, upon the scientific and technological studies which 
form so large and important a part of the work of almost all the 
modern universities, make me agree with Professor Field’s judge- 
ment! that Redbrick University ‘was very far from being a compre- 
hensive and judicial survey of the modern universities. It must be 
considered rather as a collection of provocative and stimulating 
comments on a variety of subjects, put forward from a highly 
personal point of view’. But, having said that, I am in honour bound 
to close, as Field does, with tribute; and the more so because I may 
seem to many readers to have written down unduly ‘Bruce Truscot’s’ 
achievement and to have assessed too lightly what is, when all 
criticism of it has been made, one of the most notable books on an 
educational topic written during the present century. 

First, I would pay unstinted tribute to Allison Peers’s courage. 
To publish under a pseudonym may sometimes be a sign of cowardice, 


1 loc. cit., p. 176. 
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but it assuredly was not in his case. As he said in Redbrick and These 
Vital Days,’ he did not expect his identity to remain concealed for 
more than a few months, yet by speaking out so forthrightly as he 
did he risked an exposure which even one enjoying his high reputa- 
tion could hardly have hoped to survive professionally. 

That he took this risk was due to his absolute sincerity and his 
passionate conviction that someone had to speak out about these 
matters on which he felt so deeply. He was prepared to sacrifice 
himself in order that Redbrick might be saved, and that the pursuit 
of knowledge might once again be given due honour in the British 
universities. 

His determination to take the fullest advantage of a pseudonym 
by speaking without fear or favour has given us some of the most 
vigorous and pungent passages of prose ever written on education. 
Unequal book though it is, Redbrick University contains writing with- 
out which English literature would be the poorer—not to mention 
the fact that it has added two words to the English language. And, 
while I could wish for the sake of Truscot’s reputation as a prophet 
that he had not written Redbrick and These Vital Days, 1 would not 
willingly lose either its Preface or the chapter on “The Leisured 
Professor at Bay’. 

Finally, I would pay tribute both to what Redbrick University might 
have achieved had circumstances turned out differently from what 
they have done, and to what it may yet achieve in the future. 
Redbrick has grown in stature beyond the wildest hopes of 1943, 
but who dare say that it has yet come into its full strength? Bruce 
Truscot believed that, if it could be modified as he suggested, it 
would ‘probably dominate English university education for cen- 
turies to come”*. The phrase is not altogether happily worded, but if, 
as is not unlikely, Redbrick comes in time to be equal in deserved 
prestige with Oxbridge it will not, I hope, fail to give some thanks 
to ‘Bruce Truscot’. 

1p. 14. 
* Redbrick University, p. 16r 
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Ir is probably unwise for one concerned with the teaching of 
public administration to let it be thought that he has anything to 
say about university administration, even about the sort of admini- 
stration which is done by Professors, rather than by Registrars. 
The better part is that of my colleague, Mr. D. N. Chester, who 
in a recent article! has defined the Public Corporation so dexter- 
ously as to exclude the university from that much-investigated 
class, and so from his own field of study. It is much easier and 
more common to err in the other direction, by treating university 
administration as Gibbon treated the Hampshire grenadiers, and to 
draw wrong conclusions from it about administration in general. 
For one thing, it has its classical text, from which ‘gobbets’ might 
appropriately be set for comment: Cornford’s Microcosmographia 
Academica comes first on the very short shelf of books which give 
useful guidance to the practitioner (perhaps accompanied only by 
Sir Henry Taylor’s The Statesman and by Mr. Balchin on How to Run 
a Bassoon Factory). Then again, dons find themselves easily at home 
in the upper ranks of the Civil Service, and because of the prestige 
of the ‘Administrative Class’ deceive themselves into thinking that 
what they are doing is typical of administration. It is unlikely that, 
except by native ability, dons would adapt themselves as easily to 
the job of a factory manager or a Town Clerk. 

One effect of our academic experience is to mal: _ us over-confident 
about our own capacity; another is to make us defeatist about the 
possibility of measuring success or failure in administration at all. 
No one is very much tempted to think that the output of a university 
can be measured, or even that it could be measured if only we 
succeeded in finding the right technique. Organizations such as the 
Treasury and the Foreign Office are in the same position; there may 
be some quiet corners in the Registry or the Cypher Office where 
we can put the ‘Organization and Methods’ exnert to keep him out 


! British Journal of Political Studies, Vol. 1, p. 40. 
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of harm’s way, but he will deceive no one, not even himself, into 
thinking that he is measuring the efficiency of the office. The Webbs’ 
formula for successful democracy—‘Measurement and Publicity’— 
is so contrary to the common sense of dons and higher civil servants 
that they are apt to under-rate its possibilities. It has great merits, 
if rightly used—but not as a clue in the maze of university ad- 
ministration. 

This is written to indicate the point of view from which I approach 
Mrs. Barbara Wootton’s ‘Reflections on Resigning a Professorship’, 
which appeared in the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY in November 1952. 
There are some spheres of action in which ‘administration’ can be 
studied as a separate subject; but universities are not among them. 
It is either useless or trivial to ask whether University A is ‘better 
administered’ than University B. It is trivial if we mean to ask if 
one has more dictaphones per head of staff than the other, and if it 
uses a more advanced system of mechanized accounting. It is useless 
if the question is posed only as a substitute for the real question 
‘which is the better university?’. That is a question put to us fre- 
quently by people like parents or intending students who have an 
immediate practical interest in the reply; the question means some- 
thing and is important, although it is not at all easy to answer it. 

There is not even a simple criterion by which we can say that 
some of the things done in a university are administration and others 
are not. It is usual to take the line that administration is everything 
which is not teaching or research—and these are the ‘real’ functions 
of the university: in fact, to use ‘administration’ as a term of abuse. 
But what (for instance) are the limits of ‘teaching’? If we are to take 
full responsibility for our students we must do or supervise some 
irksome jobs which in gloomier moments we curse as ‘administrative 
chores’ (Mrs. Wootton’s phrase). We must look at the entry forms 
of applicants, write to headmasters and head mistresses about them, 
decide whom to interview or how to select without interview. We 
must get into the heads of freshmen some idea of how their courses 
are to be organized and of what sort of thing they are expected to 
do. We must group them for tutorials or seminars (something of an 
art in itself); fix time-tables; decide essay subjects; write out book 
lists. Heaven help us, we must ask them to tea—or its equivalent. 
And then there is the whole conduct of examinations, from deciding 
the syllabus as it will appear in the Regulations, through the setting 
of papers and the interminable mass of scripts, to the final decision 
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on a class list. All this is irksome, and it is easy to write it off as 
‘administration’. But surely this is just bad temper? These things 
largely determine the character of our teaching, and if we lose 
control of them we lose our position as teachers. 

Mrs. Wootton has illustrated how the same problem arises in 
research. There are still subjects in which the scholar is alone with 
his material, but even these have ‘administrative’ problems; the 
‘chores’ which range from getting the right books together in the 
right place at the right time (how seldom it happens), to the super- 
vision of typescript and the checking of proofs for the press. These 
troubles are disproportionately greater in the natural sciences and 
the social sciences. Nowadays, we have all got some inkling of what 
is involved in directing a great laboratory. The analogy of the 
laboratory is not very popular among social scientists in this country, 
but ‘field research’ is essential to them and raises administrative 
problems which are in some ways more difficult than those of the 
laboratory, because so much depends on the willing co-operation of 
the subjects of the research. A research team must be chosen and 
trained with this in mind, and it can only be used in close and 
friendly collaboration with the public services, central and local, 
whose attitude is affected by administrative problems of their own. 
In consequence, every social research worker (above the lowest 
routine level) must be a manager as well as a scholar. There are 
perhaps some gigantic international or American research projects 
in which ‘specialization’ can be tried; where the research team (like 
a Hollywood studio) has for each project a producer, a director, a 
business manager, and sundry other officials, including also a 
‘philosophy’ (or ‘gag’) manufacturer and some actors. But this is the 
negation of research as we know it. Research must be objective, but 
it must also be original, and this means that it must be stamped 
with the intellectual character of an individual or of a small group 
of individuals. This stamp of originality can only be secured in social 
research by combining a diversity of gifts, and by what seems at first 
to be a dispersal of effort in mere co-ordination—another word 
which is used mainly as a term of abuse. But the administration of 
research is certainly not a waste of time—so long as it is not done 
by a professional administrator. 

I do not think therefore that the study of university administration 
by itself would do any good. This is perhaps not what Mrs. Wootton 
proposes, but it is an idea which she may leave in the minds of some 
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readers. It would (if it were possible) be better not to submit to 
fashion and to admit that we are administrators at all. The word 
‘administration’ is an ambiguous one: quite often it is used to imply 
a separation between the making of policy and those humble persons 
who administer its execution. This is a theory of organization which 
has its place, but not in a university. Nevertheless, usage is too strong 
for us, and the English language now dictates to us a triple divi- 
sion of our work into teaching, research and administration. All 
these can be studied, administration no less than the others. There 
is no ideal form of university administration, but there are different 
kinds of university, and it is certainly worth considering the part 
administration plays in each pattern, and the way in which is it 
related to the individuality of the university. We all have our own 
hypotheses about this, unverified but perhaps verifiable. 

It might be said (for instance) that there are three ‘characteristics’ 
of this sort of administration, each of which may be assessed quali- 
tatively though it cannot be measured. There is the amount of 
administrative work done per head of the student body. There is 
the way in which this work is distributed between academic staff 
and special administrative staff. There is the allocation of responsi- 
bility within the staff, whether academic or administrative: it is 
concentrated in a few hands or diffused widely? On these lines one 
might play the same game as Aristotle played in the central books 
of the Politics, which were designed to break up the naif classification 
of city states in terms of government by the one, the few, or the 
many. If these three characters are ‘independent variables’, they 
may in association give some clue as to the individuality of a 
university. 

For instance (to speak only from personal knowledge), the Uni- 
versity of Oxford does an enormous amount of administrative work 
in proportion to the number of its students, far higher than that usual 
in the University of Manchester. The ratio of academics to specialist 
administrators is probably about the same in the two universities. 
In Oxford the administrative work is widely diffused (though there 
are differences between different colleges and different departments) ; 
in Manchester the work is more concentrated in its incidence— 
though there are again considerable variations of practice within 
the University. 

It may be worth illustrating this more fully, because it suggests 
various comments on Mrs. Wootton’s experience in London. In 
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Oxford, a college of about three hundred students will have (these 
figures are generalized and not verifiable in detail) a college meeting 
of perhaps fifteen Fellows, which assembles for two or three hours 
at least twice a term. It will have a Tutorial Board of about the same 
number of members, which also meets at least twice a term. These 
bodies will have many sub-committees, of which the most important 
will be a Bursarial (or Finance) Committee, an Admissions Com- 
mittee and various ad hoc committees concerned with the choice of 
Fellows, Research Students, and Entrance Scholars and Exhibi- 
tioners. What do all these bodies do? To take one thread only, the 
admission of Commoners outside the Scholarship Examinations (the 
latter present a separate cat’s-cradle of administrative problems). 
Both in Oxford and in Manchester there will be an entry form for 
each candidate, and there will be a private letter from the candidate’s 
school. But in Manchester there will (almost) never be a special 
entrance examination; in Oxford there are examinations conducted 
separately by each of more than twenty colleges. In Manchester 
candidates interviewed (and not all are interviewed) will generally 
be seen only by one or two interviewers; in Oxford interviews are 
almost universal, and the interviewing committee is larger, except 
in those colleges where admissions are still the prerogative of the 
Head of the House. 

This can be followed through each stage of a student’s career. The 
organization of tutorials for students in ones and twos needs more 
time and trouble than the organization of ‘seminar’ groups, which 
(in the first year at least) are seldom smaller than six or eight; and 
the provincial university has not the system of oral reports on every 
student to the committee of tutors at half-term, nor the ceremonial 
of handshaking at the end of term, at which the Head of the House 
dismisses each student individually with sharp or kindly words 
spoken before a small assembly of tutors. 

Different methods produce different patterns of administration. 
A small Manchester faculty of perhaps four hundred students carries 
a burden of responsibility comparable to that of an Oxford college. 
It has nothing to do with finance or ‘housekeeping’; but, to make 
up for this, it is largely responsible for examination regulations and 
for lecture courses, things which are handled in Oxford by another 
hierarchy of committees outside the college system. A Manchester 
faculty of this size manages pretty well on one business meeting a 
term, with one or two formal meetings each year for special purposes 
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such as examination results: it has only one standing committee, 
which does not meet more often than the faculty; and it indulges 
sparingly in ad hoc committees. Its officers are a Secretary full time, 
a Dean and a Tutor part time: those of a college may well be (in 
addition to the Head of the House) a Bursar and senior clerk full 
time, and a whole range of part time officers, such as Dean, Junior 
Dean, Clerk to the College, Tutorial Secretary and Secretary for 
Admissions, 

The administrative zeal of Oxford may seem odd, as viewed from 
Manchester; but by Oxford’s criteria Oxford is quite right. Oxford 
is in its essence not merely a residential university: it is one in which 
each student (‘undergraduate’, I ought to say) is brooded by a whole 
flock of slightly jealous hens—hens (be it said) of first-rate ability, 
with a strong sense of identification with their students and with the 
college. Manchester is not merely a civic university, largely non- 
residential: it is one in which the staff have rights as against the 
students—where they are entitled and expected to call their souls 
their own even during term-time, and to play a proper part by 
research and otherwise in that intellectual world of which Man- 
chester is a small part. These two positions cannot be interchanged 
by reducing all Oxford to the condition of St. Catherine’s Society 
and by making Manchester a residential or a ‘day residential’ uni- 
versity; indeed one could produce much the same results in Man- 
chester now as are produced in Oxford, without a penny of expense 
on bricks and mortar—if it were thought worth while to do so. But 
the truth is that it is in the character of Manchester as a university 
to regard the Oxford system as a waste of time; and that it is in 
the character of Oxford, as stamped by Oxford controversies in 
the nineteenth century, to make the student the chief measure of 
the worth of a College at a university. 

If one passes to the second ‘characteristic’, there is no similar con- 
trast. The quantity of administration is relatively greater in Oxford 
than in Manchester, but the burden is distributed between academics 
and others in much the same way. Probably the directing staff in 
the offices of the Registrar and the University Chest in Oxford are 
less numerous in relation to the number of students than are those 
who serve with the Registrar and the Bursar in Manchester. But 
this masks the fact that each of more than twenty colleges has some 
specialist staff of its own; in most cases, at least a full-time Bursar 
and chief clerk, with junior staff to match. The likeness may also 
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be masked because of the Oxford controversy about the choice 
between a temporary and a permanent Vice-Chancellor; the 
opponents (and some of the supporter., of innovation are apt to 
speak as if a full-time Vice-Chancellor is an American college 
President, put there to solve ‘the problem of leadership in the 
university’. But in fact we are all agreed that a Vice-Chancellor 
(temporary or permanent) is not a President, a word which in 
American means ‘General Manager’: we are probably agreed at 
heart that even to state the ‘problem of leadership’ in such terms is 
to imply an answer which we do not like. If ‘leadership’ there must 
be, the Duke of Plaza Toro is likely to be a more popular model in 
British universities than the grand old Duke of York: but we should 
much rather state the problem in quite different terms, as that of 
chairmanship in a body of equals. We are accustomed to think of 
freedom, academic or political, in terms of diffused rather than 
concentrated responsibility. For the British the condition of liberty 
is eternal committee meetings; this is as true in national government, 
in local government, in social life, in the churches, in working-class 
organizations, as in universities, and we take rather a contemptuous 
view of those sections of British life in which hierarchical organization 
is the rule. The armed forces and the factories seem typically 
‘undemocratic’, and we will not rest till they are bursting with joint 
consultative committees. This may be an odd kink, but it is a national 
kink, which cannot possibly be eliminated from the national 
universities. 

British universities are much alike in their attitude to the specialist 
in ‘leadership’: but they differ a good deal in the third ‘characteristic’, 
the degree of concentration of power within the university. It is never 
wholly concentrated. The rule of one does not occur, and the national 
extremes are the rule of many and the rule of few; government by 
all the teaching staff, the Regent Masters, and government by a 
much smaller body, consisting almost entirely of the heads of 
departments. In both systems there are other constitutional bodies 
of first-rate importance: and in the University of London there are 
levels of government unknown elsewhere. It is a little summary to 
put these on one side; nevertheless, the contrast between the few 
and the many will do well enough as a first approximation; and we 
do not at present think in terms of any ‘third form’. Perhaps Mrs. 
Wootton is right in thinking that we ought to invent a compromise; 
a system with more and smaller departments, so that Senate becomes 
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something like Congregation. This is conceivable: but the difficulties 
of a compromise are such that we are more likely to stumble on one 
than to invent it. It is worth remembering that the present contrast 
between extremes is not nearly as absolute in practice as in theory. 
In some departments of a ‘professorial’ university the burden of 
administration is diffused, in others the Professor carries it all. In 
a ‘democratic’ university there will always be pockets of authori- 
tarianism when an individual has impressed himself strongly on a 
department or a college. In a sense, we have various ‘third forms’ 
already. 

Besides, it is never easy to say in a democracy whether the power 
lies with the voters or with those who organize the voters. Cornford 
in his time divided Cambridge into the ‘good business men’ and 
the rest. ‘All business men are good; and it is understood that they 
let who will be clever, provided he be not clever at their expense.’ 
In postewar Oxford there has seemed at times to be a shortage of 
‘good business men’; and it is quite on the cards that the Laudian 
oligarchy of Heads of Houses may reassert itself within the forms 
of the Victorian constitution of the university. Contrasts are not 
absolute, and extremes modify themselves. Nevertheless, there is a 
real difference in character between the systems. The malicious 
might say that in Oxford the university can never collectively do 
anything, in Manchester it can never collectively know what it is 
doing. To put it in a way more relevant to Mrs. Wootton’s theme: 
in Oxford there are some things which cannot be done at all except 
by an immense expenditure of time and trouble on lobbying and 
on committees; the wise man (or woman) therefore does not attempt 
these things, but tailors his ends to fit his means. In a ‘professorial’ 
university the friction of the machine is less, and it is easier (though 
not easy) to turn it in new directions. But this relative ease of 
administration may in itself prove to be a temptation to spend energy 
in administration; new directions mean new administrative work, 
and this can in the first instance only be shouldered by the professor 
concerned. 

This sort of generalization may indicate where I disagree with 
Mrs. Wootton’s reasoning. Her sentiments we all share, with an 
intensity which varies with times, tempers and circumstances; but 
her conclusions about university administration may be dangerous. 
She is, I feel, too ready to dismiss some of our best and most important 
work as ‘mere administration’; to assume that there is a ‘correct’ 
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form of university organization, discoverable by research; and to 
suggest that divergencies from such a form are ‘waste’. I am afraid 
that if she were to put Mr. Roy Harrod’s question, ‘Are These 
Hardships Necessary?’, my answer would be ‘Yes’. 

I have not referred to Mrs. Wootton’s second theme, the separ- 
ability of teaching and research: this is partly because agreement 
makes a poor basis for discussion. We traditionally underrate the 
special gifts and the special skill needed in teaching students at the 
beginning of their university work; and we assume too readily that 
in the atmosphere of a university a good scholar is in virtue of his 
scholarship automatically a good teacher. The growing complexity 
of knowledge has widened the gap which separates the sixth-form 
schoolboy from the moving frontier of research. But has not the old 
dogma got important truth in it, which can yet be rescued? The 
old idea is that the essence of university teaching lies not in formal 
‘courses’ but in a relationship to be established between the scholar 
and his apprentices. Mrs. Wootton illustrates how much there is 
to be done by research teams outside teaching departments and even 
outside the universities. She may be right in believing that much 
future development lies this way: but will such teams do work of 
university standard unless the old relation between scholar and 
apprentice subsists within them” 
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IN a recent article in The Times Educational Supplement, a corres- 
pondent deprecated the time and money spent on providing 
yraduates with a year’s training in a university education department. 
He urged that many schools still regard the possession of a diploma 
with indifference; that a further year could more profitably be spent 
in pursuing some other academic course; that intending teachers 
have, during their years of academic training at school and uni- 
versity, acquired almost willy-nilly an insight into what constitutes 
good teaching; that the opportunities which the university under- 
graduate has for discussion with his fellows make it unnecessary for 
him to spend a year getting a ‘conspectus of education as a whole’; 
that the term’s teaching practice, because of the trainee’s ambiguous 
position on a school staff, may possibly do more harm than good; 
that Ministry of Education vacation courses would supply to 
practising teachers any further training that was necessary; and that 
no diploma course could ‘implant personality’, without which the 
teacher is lost. 

Now, with the exception of the last (which no one would wish to 
deny) these do not, to anyone who has had practical experience of 
teacher training, seem to be very impressive arguments. Nevertheless 
the article serves a useful purpose in that it stimulates a defender of 
the course to ask what the fundamental justifications of the diploma 
year in fact are. Moreover, it brings refreshingly to light an opinion 
that many academic members of university staffs and, judging by 
subsequent correspondence, some diploma students themselves, 
mutter under their breaths; though their objections to the education 
course would be based on somewhat different grounds. Where 
university teachers are concerned, the blame for their disgruntlement 
may be said to rest fairly equally between themselves and the 
departments they are criticizing. For many academics, secure in the 
teaching methods and habits which have stood them in some—if 
not always good—stead for so long, are deeply suspicious of any 
changes of technique which may necessitate their altering their 
methods of instruction or may throw some shadow of doubt on the 
utility of their present habits of use and wont. On the other hand, the 
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general level of educational pronouncement and publication—not 
to mention the obvious fatuity of so much educational research that 
goes on—is not to-day of such a nature as to induce a great deal of 
confidence in the importance of the professional educationalists’ 
work. Education departments have for long been the most despised 
sections of the university; and it would be foolish to deny that 
educationalists have done a certain amount to justify the contempt. 
To mention only one source of contention, it is to be expected that 
men who have devoted their lives to the pursuit of ‘liberal knowledge’, 
to advancing the academic status and ‘authority’ of their subjects, 
will look with a jaundiced eye at the glib way in which many 
educationalists to-day deprecate the maintenance of academic 
standards at the behest of some psychologist’s idea about child 
nature (an idea which the academic often justifiably considers bears 
too little relationship to life as he knows it) or of some over-simplified 
notions about social relationships. In defence of the educationalist, 
it can be said that the normal university academic has just no 
conception whatsoever of many of the problems involved—of that, 
for instance, posed by the secondary modern school, and of the 
necessity of meeting the requirements of children who are quite 
incapable of following many (if not all) of the normal academic 
courses; in his disfavour can be urged his inability to make some 
essential educational discriminations and his incapacity for producing 
any body of educational writings which bear the mark of having 
been produced by a philosophically aware mind. 

So much it is necessary to admit in response to those subsequent 
correspondents to The Times Educational Supplement who have com- 
plained of the frustrations involved in the training year, of wasted 
time and of inadequate advice. That the general level of educational 
thinking in this country at the moment is just not good enough— 
which is the real charge against educational departments, but one 
which, for reasons of policy or ignorance is omitted by the original 
correspondent to The Times Educational Supplement—cannot, I think, 
be disputed. But this is an unhappy accident of the times; and a 
really vital implementation of what a department of education could 
accomplish would do a considerable amount to raise the educational 
standard of the country, and would, at the same time, help to 
introduce a little order into the clash of educational policies which 
has characterized the post-war scene. 

Perhaps one could begin a statement-of aims by considering the 
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defence of the diploma attempted in a subsequent leading article 
in The Times Educational Supplement. The emphasis is laid on the 
benefits to be derived from the opportunities for practical teaching 
which a period of training in school provides; and, indeed, it can 
be admitted that a great deal of benefit can be derived from a term’s 
practice. This will all too readily be admitted by the vast majority 
of diploma students themselves—with the implication that this is all 
that matters, an opinion implicitly endorsed by The Times Educational 
Supplement’s cavalier treatment of the ‘more theoretical disciplines’ 
of the diploma year. ‘It is’, the article continues, ‘humbug to pretend 
that a person cannot teach perfectly well who is not simultaneously 
wrestling with great perennial issues’; and the necessity of systematic 
training in the philosophical implications of education is dismissed, 
though the erection of a ‘sign-post or two’ is permitted, ‘so that 
those who are alive to this kind of thing can follow it out for them- 
selves’. Thus The Times Educational Supplement complacently an- 
nounces its adherence to that large body of English public opinion 
which Matthew Arnold so deservedly castigated, those who ‘like to 
be doing something and doing it as [they] please, and do not like 
the trouble of thinking and the severe constraint of any kind of rule’. 
It plays into the hand of that large and vociferous body of educa- 
tionalists to whom questions of training are questions exclusively of 
method, to whom ‘theoretical’ queries as to what purposes these 
methods shall subserve are irrelevant and unnecessary. 

In answer to this, it is, I think, in the first place important to 
appreciate that even the individual teaching of subjects in the schools 
is likely to be ineffective unless questions of purpose and nature are 
squarely faced. Indeed, my experience of teacher training convinces 
me that personality difficulties apart (which are admitted, in some 
cases, to be irremediable) the greatest single factor militating against 
good teaching in the schools springs from an inadequate conception 
of the subject taught—an unawareness of its ultimate potentialities 
and possibilities. Matthew Arnold has rightly stressed that ‘in order to 
ensure good instruction even within narrow limits in a school, you 
must provide it with a master far superior to his scholars’. And this 
superiority is not just a superiority of factual knowledge; it must be 
a superiority of conception and grasp of the nature of the subject 
and of the part it can play in the cultural life of the individual child. 
Yet it is important to note how many students who have spent three 
years of their lives in pursuing an honours course have yet failed to 
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consider adequately the nature of the task on which they have been 
so assiduously engaged; and, indeed, since such considerations are 
not normally examinable, it is not surprising, taking into account 
the pressure of most honours courses, and the general pragmatic 
temper of the English people, that this aspect of the matter receives 
so little attention. Hence, time and time again, one notes oppor- 
tunities to quicken and vitalize the material in hand lost. How many 
English teachers (to mention the discipline with which the present 
writer is most concerned in training students) appreciate the im- 
portance of teaching their charges how to read a novel, for example; 
and how few of them know themselves what the novel (‘the one 
bright book of life’, Lawrence called it), properly handled, is trying 
to do. How many stick at plot and character, or impose that deadliest 
of all techniques, reading round the class, in lieu of attempting to 
bring out the human and moral interest of the story or the verbal 
complexities of the handling, so as to extend the children’s range of 
awareness and sensitivity? ‘Philosophical’ implications of the in- 
dividual subject, then, are necessary; to assume that interest in such 
matters inevitably follows from having taken a university course is 
not born out by experience. 

But the activities of a school are not confined to desk and slate; 
and the responsibilities of formal education do not finish at the 
classroom door. Even within the classroom, the choice of subject- 
matter and the precise method of handling the material are matters 
which demand nice discriminations of value as between conflicting 
claims. Is French of any value in the secondary modern school? Is 
something called ‘training for citizenship’ a valid aim and if so what 
wuuld it involve in concrete classroom procedure? ‘To what extent 
should the old subject-divisions be broken down, and should 
attempts be made to link various fields of study in project work 
(e.g., should History and Geography be replaced by Social Studies)? 
What limits, if any, should be set to sixth-form specialization and 
how can non-specialist periods be most profitably spent? In the 
larger life of the school, many problems arise. What part, if any, shall 
the children play in the management of the school (questions of 
school parliament or councils)? What sorts of punishment shall be 
allowed and on what grounds? What sorts of out-of-school activities 
shall be encouraged (e.g., are cadet forces desireable?)? And, at the 
moment perhaps the most pressing of all, what are to be the aims 
and purposes of the secondary modern schools? 


Cc 
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These merely provide a selection of possible and quite concrete 
questions that are likely to face a headmaster and his staff on any 
normal working day of their lives. Yet it is idle to think that such 
problems can be settled satisfactorily by rule of thumb procedure 
or by mere precedence; or can be left to the chance encounter of 
the students with his fellows at the university. The answers given to 
problems such as these will inevitably reflect those conceptions of 
value which practising teachers bring to bear in their day-to-day 
procedures; and the boasted autonomy of the English school must 
be earned by staffs capable, in making such decisions, of seeing the 
issues at stake. 

Now, if questions of this sort are analysed so that their basic 
constituents can be distinguished, two main areas of inquiry will be 
recognized. A conception of man’s nature is involved and a con- 
ception of knowledge. Decisions concerning the various problems 
mentioned above will almost inevitably depend on the assumptions 
made concerning one or other of these matters. And it seems to me 
that one of the first aims of an education department must be to 
draw attention to this fact and to help the student to see what is 
involved in coming to any conclusion about the practical policies he 
is to follow. Too many decisions which affect the quality and nature 
of the education which we give to our children are left to haphazard, 
idiosyncratic and untrained choice; and yet, inevitably, whatever 
choice of fact we do make will bear witness to our conscious or 
unconscious (all too frequently the latter) assumptions concerning 
one or other of the areas of inquiry to which I have drawn attention 
above. If it were argued that such problems have been ones which 
have always exercised man, problems to which there is no final 
solution or agreement possible, there is a very good answer. It is 
not agreement that is sought but a wider understanding of the issues 
at stake. Just as M. Jourdain unavoidably spoke prose so educa- 
tionalists unavoidably philosophize. All too frequently, for instance, 
the educational psychologist glibly assesses the ‘needs’ of children 
without the shadow of an awareness that once he goes beyond a 
descriptive statement of purely biological requirements he is involved 
in delicate matters of choice and discrimination which an exclusively 
psychological training does not necessarily fit him to make. 

This is more especially so at the moment, when our state system 
of education is undergoing a considerable revolution. The utilitarian 
faith in education as a means to social improvement persists; but 
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the utilitarian conception of training and emphasis on factual know- 
ledge is undergoing considerable modification. Another great line 
of educational thought which has found its way through Rousseau, 
Froebel and Dewey (with the differing emphases which those various 
writers have afforded) is being experimented with; a Christian 
philosophy is frequently urged; pure Vocationalists make their 
voices heard, etc., etc. At a time, then, when so many warring 
philosophies, slickly consumed in such catch words and phrases as 
‘education for democracy’, ‘hearts, not heads in schools’, ‘self- 
expression’, ‘teach them to live’, contend for our souls, it is surely 
more than ever necessary to give the intending teacher an insight 
into some of the assumptions involved in the acceptance of these 
ideas so that his decisions shall not be the result of blind custom, 
inertia or vague feeling. ‘That some clarification of the nature of our 
concrete day-to-day procedures is possible on the basis of such 
guidance given in the training year is, at any rate, the belief of at 
least one practical teacher. 

I have said nothing of the part to be played by the educational 
psychologist or historian. Obviously the educational philosopher will 
welcome the assistance of both. The psychologist’s description of child 
nature and of the learning process—provided he remembers the 
limitations inherent in his undertaking, and does not, as so many 
psychologists attempt to do, try to usurp the functions of the philo- 
sopher—will be invaluable. And an account of how the present 
educational system and curriculum have arisen in response to certain 
social demands and changing conceptions of what, for different 
generations, has constituted vital knowledge (instead of the dull 
catalogue of administrative facts which normally comprises the 
history of education course), will provide an important adjunct 
to the philosopher’s task. Integrated in this sort of way, and brought 
into vital relationship with the practical experience derived from the 
term in school the education course could at once benefit the raw 
graduate by introducing him to the world of theory and practice 
which he is to inhabit for the rest of his earning days, and, at the 
same time, introduce a much-needed measure of clarification into 
our present confusions, where controversy so frequently rages in a 
fog of unexamined terminology and unheeded assumption. 
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Many of us have been disturbed by reports of attacks on academic 
freedom in the United States made by laws and procedures, such 
as requirements of loyalty oaths, whose effect, it is said, is to require 
university and school teachers to conform to particular patterns of 
political beliefs. It is essential, however, before any valid judgement 
can be made about the situation in the United States to have a 
factual account of the nature of the rules and procedures, of the 
conditions which have produced such legislation, of the manner in 
which the legislation is being adminstered and of general attitudes 
to the problem. The United States has long veen the home of 
freedom; freedom is written into the Constitution, and there are 
very many of its citizens who prize academic freedom ‘above all 
else’. In this note an account is given of two recent decisions of the 
supreme Court of the United States, which were concerned with the 
problem of academic freedom. They do not give a complete picture 
of the situation, but they do at any rate convey some information 
about the problem. 

The United States, it will be remembered, has a written con- 
stitution which is the supreme law of the land. More than a century 
ago it was decided that any statute, whether enacted by the federal 
or by a state legislature, is void in so far as it is inconsistent with 
the provisions of the constitution. The Supreme Court is the final 
court for the decision of cases involving the constitutionality of 
statutes. The two clauses of the Constitution which were invoked 
in the two cases to be discussed were the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. The First Amendment prohibits the making of laws 
‘abridging the freedom of speech’. The Fourteenth Amendment 
provides that ‘no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law’. 

In March 1952, in Adler v. Board of Education, the Supreme Court 
decided in favour of the constitutionality of certain New York laws. 
An account of the legislation is given by Frankfurter, J.: ‘By a law 
of 1917 “‘treasonable or seditious”’ utterances or acts barred employ- 
ment in the public schools. In 1939 a further enactment disqualified 
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from the civil service and the educational system anyone who 
advocates the overthrow of government by force, violence or any 
unlawful means, or publishes material advocating such overthrow 
or joins any society advocating such doctrine. . . . In 1949 the 
Legislature passed a new act, familiarly known as the Feinberg Law, 
designed to reinforce the prior legislation. The law begins with a 
legislative finding, based on “‘common report” of widespread in- 
filtration by “‘members of subversive groups, and particularly of 
the communist party and certain of its affiliated organizations’, 
into the educational system of the State and the evils attendant upon 
that infiltration. It takes note of existing laws and exhorts the 
authorities to greater endeavour of enforcement. The State Board of 
Regents, in which, are lodged extensive powers over New York’s 
educational system, was charged by the Feinberg Law with these 
duties: (1) to promulgate rules and regulations for the more stringent 
enforcement of existing law; (2) to list ‘‘after inquiry and after such 
notice and hearing as may be appropriate” those organizations 
membership in which is proscribed by . . . the Civil Service law; 
(3) to provide in its rules and regulations that membership in a 
listed organization shall be prima facie evidence of disqualification 
under the 1939 Act; (4) to report specially and in detail to the 
legislature each year on measures taken for the enforcement of these 
laws. Accordingly, the Board of Regents adopted Rules for ferreting 
out violations. An elaborate machinery was designed for annual 
reports on each employee with a view to discovering evidence of 
violations of these sections and to assuring appropriate action on 
such discovery. The Board also announced its intention to publish 
the required list of proscribed organizations and defined the signi- 
ficance of an employee’s membership therein in proceedings for his 
dismissal.’ 

The legislation was attacked as infringing the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of speech in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution and the guarantee of due process of law in the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The majority of six judges held that there was 
no infringement. Stress was laid on the fact that membership of a 
listed association only raised a presumption of disqualification: it 
was open to a member to show that he did not personally advocate 
the overthrow of government by force. It was not considered to be 
a denial of freedom of speech to refuse to employ persons for the 
reasons set out in the Acts. ‘If they do not choose to work on'such 
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terms, they are at liberty to retain their beliefs and associations and 
go elsewhere.’ Nor since the presumption of disqualification was 
thought to be reasonable, was it considered to deprive any person 
of property without due process of law. The majority judgment 
contains a passage setting out and supporting the policy of the acts. 
‘A teacher works in a sensitive area in a schoolroom. There he shapes 
the attitude of young minds towards the society in which they live. 
In this, the state has a vital concern. It must preserve the integrity 
of the schools. That the school authorities have the right and the 
duty to screen the officials, teachers, and employees as to their fitness 
to maintain the integrity of the schools as a part of ordered society, 
cannot be doubted. One’s associates, past and present, as well as 
one’s conduct, may properly be considered in determining fitness 
and loyalty. From time immemorial, one’s reputation has been 
determined in part by the company he keeps. In the employment 
of officials and teachers of the school system, the state may very 
properly inquire into the company they keep, and we know of no 
rule, constitutional or otherwise, that prevents the state, when 
determining the fitness and loyalty of such persons, from considering 
the organizations and persons with whom they associate.’ 

There were vigorous dissents by Black, J., and Douglas, J., who 
maintained that the legislation violated the First Amendment, 
which they described as guaranteeing freedom of thought and 
expression to everyone. The general principle of freedom of teachers 
to maintain as private citizens their own political beliefs was soberly 
expressed by Douglas, J.: ‘So long as the [teacher] is a law abiding 
citizen, so long as her performance within the public school system 
meets professional standards, her private life, her political philosophy, 
her social creed should not be the cause of reprisals against her.’ 
But he takes a rather extreme view of the consequences of the 
legislation, which he says, ‘proceeds on a principle repugnant to our 
society—guilt by association’. ‘The law inevitably turns the school 
system into a spying project. Regular loyalty reports on the teachers 
must be made out. The principals become detectives; the students, 
the parents, the community become informers. Ears are cocked for 
tell-tale signs of disloyalty. The prejudices of the community come 
into play in searching out the disloyal. This is not the usual type 
of supervision which checks a teacher’s competency; it is a system 
which searches for hidden meanings in a teacher’s utterances.’ 
Nevertheless, his judgement does point to the social evil of restricting 
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academic freedom. ‘Where suspicion fills the air and holds scholars 
in line for fear of their jobs, there can be no exercise of the free 
intellect. Supineness and dogmatism take the place of inquiry. A 
“party line’”’—as dangerous as the “party line’ of the Communists 

lays hold. It is the ‘‘party line” of the orthodox view, of the con- 
ventional thought, of the accepted approach. A problem can no 
longer be pursued with impunity to its edges. Fear stalks the class- 
room. The teacher is no longer a stimulant to adventurous thinking; 
she becomes instead a pipe line for safe and sound information. A 
deadening dogma takes the place of free inquiry. Instruction tends 
to become sterile; pursuit of knowledge is discouraged; discussion 
often leaves off where it should begin. This, I think, is what happens 
when a censor looks over a teacher’s shoulder. This system of spying 
and surveillance with its accompanying reports and trials cannot go 
hand in hand with academic freedom. It produces standardized 
thought, not the pursuit of truth. Yet it was the pursuit of truth 
which the First Amendment was designed to protect. A system which 
directly or indirectly has that effect is alien to our system and should 
be struck down. Its survival is a real threat to our way of life. We 
need be bold and adventuresome in our thinking to survive. A school 
system producing students trained as robots threatens to rob a 
generation of the versatility that has been perhaps our greatest 
distinction. The Framers knew the danger of dogmatism; they also 
knew the strength that comes when the mind is free, when ideas 
may be pursued wherever they lead. We forget these teachings of 
the First Amendment when we sustain this law.’ 

In December 1952, the Supreme Court decided the case of 
Wieman v. Updergraff. They held as unconstitutional an Oklahoma 
statue which had prescribed a loyalty oath for all state employees, 
and whose validity had been attacked by members of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College. The statute required employees, inter alia, to 
declare that they were not members of organizations ‘officially 
determined to be a communist front or subversive organization’. 
All members of the court condemned the legislation as a violation of 
the guarantee of due process of law. The reason for this judgment 
was that the mere fact of membership, regardless of knowledge of 
the actual character of the organization, was under the legislation 
a disqualification from employment. Three judges went further and 
said the legislation violated freedom of speech. There was a memor- 
able judgment by Frankfurter, J.: “That our democracy ultimately 
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rests on public opinion is a platitude of speech but not a common- 
place in action. Public opinion is the ultimate reliance of our society 
only if it be disciplined and responsible. It can be disciplined and 
responsible only if habits of open-mindedness and of critical inquiry 
are acquired in the formative years of our citizens. The process of 
education has naturally enough been the basis of hope for the per- 
durance of our democracy on the part of all our great leaders, from 
Thomas Jefferson onwards. To regard teachers—in our entire 
educational system, from the primary grades to the university—as 
the priests of our democracy is therefore not to indulge in hyperbole. 
It is the special task of teachers to foster those habits of open- 
mindedness and critical inquiry which alone make for responsible 
citizens, who, in turn, make possible an enlightened and effective 
public opinion. Teachers must fulfil their function by precept and 
practice, by the very atmosphere which they generate; they must 
be examplars of open-mindedness and free inquiry. They cannot 
carry out their noble task if the conditions for the practice of a 
responsible and critical mind are denied to them. They must have 
the freedom of responsible inquiry, by thought and action, into the 
meaning of social and economic ideas, into the checkered history 
of social and economic dogma. They must be free to sift evanescent 
doctrine, qualified by time and circumstances, from that restless, 
enduring process of extending the bounds of understanding and 
wisdom, to assure which the freedoms of thought, of speech, of 
inquiry, of worship are guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States against infraction by national or State government.’ 

Frankfurter, J., also quoted what Robert Hutchins, the Associate 
Director of the Ford Foundation, had said about universities. ‘A 
university is a place that is established and will function for the 
benefit of society, provided it is a centre of independent thought. 
...A university, then, is a kind of continuing Socratic conversation 
on the highest level for the very best people you can bring together, 
about the most important questions, and the thing you must do to 
the uttermost possible limits is to guarantee those men the freedom 
to think and to express themselves.’ 

The majority judgment, basing unconstitutionality on the 
guarantee of due process, also referred to implications affecting 
freedom of expression. “There can be no dispute about the conse- 
quences visited upon a person excluded from public employment on 
disloyalty grounds. In the view of the community, the stain is a deep 
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one; indeed, it has become a badge of infamy. Especially is this so 
in time of cold war and hot emotions when “each man begins to 
eye his neighbour as a possible enemy’. Yet under the Oklahoma 
Act, the fact of association alone determines disloyalty and dis- 
qualification; it matters not whether association existed innocently 
or knowingly. To thus inhibit individual freedom of movement is to 
stifle the flow of democratic expression and controversy at one of 
its chief sources.’ 

Both the cases show how highly freedom is prized by judges of 
the Supreme Court. Freedom, however, is protected more by the 
spirit of a people than by formal decisions of courts of law. Yet the 
judgments of courts of law are, in some measure, a reflection of 
the spirit of a people; as a former Supreme Court judge said, they 
are not independent of the social mores. The passages quoted from 
the judgments are an indication of the attitudes outside the Supreme 
Court as well as within it. There can be no doubt that they contain 
a message of inspiration for all mankind. 





EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN SWEDEN 
C. H. Dobinson 
Professor of Education, University of Reading 


In midsummer of 1952, after six years of continuous work, the 
Swedish School Reform Commission brought out the last of its 
reports and closed down. It had consisted mainly of laymen, with 
Dr Ingemar Diring, Professor of Greek in the University of Gothen- 
burg, as its Chairman. Its recommendations are based partly upon 
the work of the 1940 School Committee, a specialist body which till 
1946 accumulated factual information and expert opinion, partly 
upon post-war investigations of education in other countries, and also 
upon ad hoc researches carried out in the last six years by Professor 
Elmgren of the Department of Education and Psychology at 
Gothenburg and his team of workers. 

The task of the School Commission has been to fix the lines along 
which future development of education in Sweden is to take place. 
Since this long-term prospect determines to a very large extent what 
the very nature of the national life is going to be no effort has been 
spared to accumulate all relevant information and to reflect upon it 
and to stimulate widespread debate and discussion. The printed 
reports alone run to over five thousand pages. ‘The Swedes claim 
that this is the most profound and perhaps also the most comprehen- 
sive study that has ever been made of a country’s educational system. 

The impetus for reform had come to a head in the perilous days 
of 1940 when it was realized more clearly than ever before that a 
small nation can preserve its national integrity only if it is a united 
community in which the very maximum realization is achieved of 
the potentialities of every man, woman and child. 

The School Reform Act which in 1950 was unanimously passed by 
Parliament represents in effect the administrative means of achiev- 
ing this objective. And since, after much debate and not a little 
opposition, it has been agreed that there is no way to a truly demo- 
cratic community save through a comprehensive middle school, the 
proposals are bound to have considerable interest to the United 
Kingdom. This significance to England and Wales is increased by 
our continual postponement of the County Colleges envisaged by 
the Butler Act, for the Swedish reform will keep all young people at 
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school till a minimum age of 16, while we are still content with a 
leaving age of 15. 

The insistence of the Swedes upon a comprehensive middle school 
for all pupils between the ages of 11 and 16 is perhaps all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that the great majority of the children 
of primary school age—a far higher proportion than in this country— 
attend State primary schools. And though there is a considerable 
variety of state and municipal secondary eduction, which is free 
and regarded as of approximately uniform social standing, yet 
the Commission is emphatic that this pattern must not be per- 
petuated. In the words of the Chairman: ‘The educational system is 
not considered by the general public to be the equalitarian, demo- 
cratic system that it ought to be. A reform that is to bridge the old 
gulfs in society must see to it that the educational system appears to 
all social classes as a homogeneous structure where there are broad 
highways for all the youth of Sweden and where every growing 
individual, irrespective of his social starting-point in life, can learn 
how best to utilize his personal qualifications for his future tasks. 
Such an aim is not reconcilabie with a syste) of parallel schools 
whether open or concealed.’ 

Let us consider how the Swedish scheme is ultimately to work. 
Because of great variation in the climatic and the industrial condi- 
tions in different parts of the country local education authorities will 
always be permitted to modify the standard plan. But in general the 
comprehensive middle schools will contain all the pupils of the area 
between the ages of 11 and 16 plus. (Pupils will complete the school 
year in which their sixteenth birthday falls.) The School Reform 
Commission is emphatic, however, that these schools shall be kept 
small; at most they should contain 400 pupils. 

Most of the comprehensive schools will be topped by a four-year 
‘gymnasium’. This is equivalent to the sixth form in England and 
prepares pupils for the ‘student examen’ which gives university ad- 
mission. But in towns where a ‘gymnasium’ already exists, pupils 
adapted to this form of study wiil transfer from the middle school 
to the existing ‘gymnasium’ at the age of 15 plus. 

During the 1950-60 decade widespread experiments, many of 
which have already started, will provide evidence regarding alterna- 
tive patterns of organization in the comprehensive middle schools. 
Only after these have been studied will any specific patterns be 
recommended. 
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The Commission have not burked the fact of the diversity of human 
talent, but they recommend that in the first four years of compulsory 
schooling (ages 7 to 11 plus) the same course should be taken by all. 
But everywhere there will be separate classes for backward children. 
In the main classes continuous adaptation to the peculiar character- 
istics of each pupil is to be achieved by ‘individualization’ of work, 
so that the most intelligent children are not held back to the pace of 
the slower ones. 

As soon as they reach the middle school all children will start to 
learn English, but ‘sets’ are to be introduced to facilitate the progress 
of the abler pupils. In other subjects the needs of the brighter pupils 
must continue to be met by ‘individualization’. Perhaps it should be 
explained that classes in Scandinavia are smaller than in English 
state-aided schools, hence ‘individualization’ is really possible. 

But from the age of thirteen pupils will begin to be differentiated 
according to their differing talents. Whilst a core of common sub- 
jects will remain, there will be a choice of either the second foreign 
language, German, or a vocationally-biased study of Swedish, or a 
practical subject such as metal work. In addition several hours of 
each pupil’s time-table will be devoted to work entirely of his own 
choice. 

At the age of fourteen the pupil travels further along his own line 
of differentiation, by taking a second optional subject in addition to 
his first and the freely-chosen work. A year later complete differenti- 
ation is introduced. The pupil most gifted academically will enter 
upon the four years ‘gymnasium’ course: probably this group will 
take 15 per cent of the pupils. A further 25 per cent will take the 
course to be known as ‘general’. For these the studies will be rather 
like the first year of a gymnasium course but the tempo will be less 
fast and practical subjects can take the place of the French which 
becomes a compulsory third language in the ‘gymnasium’, The third 
division, who will make up not less than 60 per cent of the year group, 
will enter upon pre-vocational studies. 

Sweden already possesses a network of vocational schools which 
provide courses, whether full time or ‘sandwich’, lasting from one to 
three years. These schools cater for the vast majority of trade skills. 
They are now to be expanded and it is hoped that about 15 per cent 
of the pupils in the last year of the comprehensive school will attend 
courses at these workshop schools. For the remainder, who will pre- 
sumably not have made any definite vocational decision, pre- 
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vocational courses of a more general and basic kind will be provided 
inside the comprehensive middle school. 

It is from the realism of this part of the plan that we in Britain 
have perhaps most to learn. For in effect the Swedes are admitting 
that not more than 40 per cent of school pupils can profitably remain 
in full-time education after the age of fifteen unless this education is 
tightly geared to their future wage-earning work. No such thought 
has yet been given widespread discussion in relation to the eventual 
raising of the school-leaving age to 16 as provided for in our 1944 
Education Act. ‘Young people of the age of 15’, says the Swedish 
report, ‘are longing to get out into the world and to exchange the 
dependent position of the school-child for the relative independence 
which wage-earning will give them. It is not enough, therefore, for 
school-work to include practical activities; many pupils can be 
interested in school-work during the years of puberty only in so far 
as it has a clear significance which can hold its own in face of the 
destructive criticism of adolescence.’ This last sentence actually 
applies to the youth of every country, but the principle is regarded 
as heretical in most circles of professional educationists in this country. 
Moreover, the Swedish workshop schools have a timetable which 
would be unthinkable in England—namely a week of 40 hours work. 
The teachers, however, teach for only about 25 hours and their 
practical classes are not allowed to contain more than 15 pupils. 
The holidays are the normal ones of schools, amounting to 13 weeks 
per year. 

The argument upon which the longer school week is based runs 
as follows. Research has shown that in working with tools or machines 
the amount of time spent in concentrated thought is only a fraction 
of that required in book-study. Consequently far less fatigue is in- 
volved and longer hours can be devoted by the pupil without strain. 
Secondly, it is generally impossible to acquire industrial skills with- 
out considerable practice: the 5 days of 5$ hours per day in Eng- 
lish secondary technical schools are regarded as quite inadequate. 
The Swedish scheme provides for about 27 hours per week of prac- 
tical work and technology and 13 hours of general subjects, physical 
training and games. Languages and other optional subjects may be 
taken in addition to a maximum of 5 hours. 

At present in England there is no corresponding system of full- 
time vocational education for the 15-year-old who has left school, and 
a recent resolution of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
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Institutions drew attention to this ‘serious gap’ and added that unless 
hitherto untapped resources of potentially qualified man-power could 
be drawn upon the outlook for industry was serious. The Swedish 
Reform Commission recognizes that such crises in industrial life can 
arise unless there is foresight, and urges that the level of employment 
in the various industries should be a subject of continual investiga- 
tion so that pupils may be guided into the spheres of employment 
where in the ruling circumstances they are most needed. This can be 
achieved through the pre-vocational courses in the comprehensive 
middle schools and in the workshop schools. For, as the Report 
observes, many young people have no very clearly marked interests, 
but having general qualifications for a useful life in the community 
they could probably find their feet in quite a number of jobs. It 
remains to add that the Reform envisages a great development in all 
the facilities for scientifically-based vocational guidance. 

So much for the group of pupils who correspond roughly with those 
in our Secondary Modern Schools. 

Those who take the general, rather than the vocational, last year 
of the middle school, will probably enter various types of commercial 
work and fill minor positions in local government and other offices, 
though of course no hard and fast lines between the various recruiting 
grounds of young workers are envisaged. Indeed, even the ‘gymna- 
sium’ stream of pupils is not thought of mainly as the young people 
destined for the university. For it is hoped that a steadily increasing 
proportion of able pupils will wish to pursue full-time education to 
the age of nineteen in order to prepare for the many new types of 
intellectual work which modern civilization and the welfare state are 
bringing into being. The keynote of the Report is preparation for 
future needs. It recognizes that the pattern of life and of studies in 
the school is to a considerable extent out-dated. Schools are still too 
authoritarian and competitive, giving little scope for real self- 
government and less for co-operative group work and personal activity 
in learning. Similarly it is not satisfied with what is taught in the 
‘gymnasium’ classes, with the Student examination which ends the 
course, or with the system by which pupils make their choice of 
subjects for this sixth-form level study. 

In common with the U.S.A., France and ourselves, the Swedes 
have discovered what shortcomings result in the work of university 
students when specialization has been premature. Accordingly the 
Report advocates the abolition of the present ‘subject’ system which 
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somewhat resembles that which, after many years of struggle, we 
have just achieved in this country! The argument against this system 
is two-fold. Firstly the system permits specialization too soon. ‘One- 
sided specialized work without a general view of the cultural life 
which that work is to serve always creates an intellectual isolation 
which can contain risks for society and which makes the specialist 
work itself sterile.’ 

Secondly, the existing subject system allows students to select 
subjects which may have little relation to one another and therefore 
have little value in building up a coherent body of knowledge. ‘To 
prevent this occurring the Commission propose that ‘gymnasium’ stu- 
dents should work in one of three ‘fields of knowledge’ and they stress 
that general education can and must be gained by different routes, 
within different groups of subjects and with different methods. For 
three years the student would study in the given ‘field’. Only in the 
fourth year—the ‘college year’—would he indulge in any high degree 
of specialization. Even there, however, he would usually have three 
specialist subjects, as well as two language subjects (so vital for 
Swedish students) and an ‘educational’ subject intended to counteract 
any one-sided concentration on specialist studies. 

There seem to be inconsistencies in these recommendations and it 
is fair to say that they have not yet been accepted in toto. Never- 
theless, the plan for the division of the ‘gymnasium’ into three main 
streams has received general support. The first stream—the Latin 
stream—will include all deep studies of language and related sub- 
jects; the second stream, the modern, will include the sciences and 
mathematics and languages as tool subjects. In addition a third, new, 
stream will be created, known as the ‘general’ stream, which will 
centre its study on the community, its history and its present form. 
This stream is to prepare the future university students in the social 
sciences—subjects which must come to occupy positions of ever- 
increasing importance in civilized life in the second half of the 
twentieth century. 

For all streams of the ‘gymnasium’, however, one subject shall be 
common and obligatory and this, to be known as ‘philosophy’, will 
be an elementary course in logic, psychology and the history of 
philosophy. Unanimous agreement has been achieved on this and 
the philosophy course started in the ‘gymnasia’ last October. Ex- 
periments on the third stream will also soon be in process. 

With regard to examinations, the ‘realexamen’ which ended the 
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middle school course will be swept away and such, too, is proposed 
as the fate of the ‘student examen’. For the last year in the ‘gym- 
nasium’—the year of real specialization—is to be occupied in work 
of a highly individual nature, in fact arranged to meet each pupil’s 
special needs. Accordingly, the old form of examination would be 
inappropriate. Instead of marks, teachers’ opinions and psychological 
tests should be the main aids. But specialized examinations of a new 
type might well be applied by the universities and supervised by 
university censors. Throughout the process of selection there should 
be the closest co-operation between the schools and the universities. 

In all this it is assumed that a considerable number of pupils 
preparing for lower administrative posts will attend the ‘gymnasium’ 
for the first three years. Only those wishing to be considered for the 
university would stay for the last year. It is clear that these sugges- 
tions create many very difficult problems. ‘The Commission is fully 
aware of this and its recommendations are all based on the assump- 
tion that a wide series of experiments will be carried out over a num- 
ber of years before the methods of the reform are finally decided. 
The next step to be taken will be the establishment of the ‘general’ 
stream in the ‘gymnasium’ accompanied by the limitation of special- 
ization in the past three years. The full application of the reform to 


the ‘gymnasium’ will not begin till some time in the 1960’s when the 
comprehensive middle schools have been for some years increasing 
the supply of students to the ‘gymnasia’. 

Since the problems of university selection have so much in common 
for all the countries of western Europe the experiments on which 
Sweden is embarking are likely to be of value to us all. 





THE PRETENSIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


C. A. W. Manning 


Montague Burton Professor of International Relations, 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Tue concern of this article is with the prospect for International 
Relations as a teaching subject in British universities at the present 
time. In a sense, it might appear that there can be little to consider. 
It is on no great scale that this distinct branch of study has up to 
now been anywhere provided for at all. Even the idea of such a 
subject is only here and there squarely accepted. And yet this, in a 
way, is perhaps not really very astonishing, given the British sense 
of humour. In most other subjects the academic upper ten, for all 
their effortless humility, do presumably know about as much as men 
currently can. But a ‘professor’ of international relations! What 
would Gilbert not have made of such a role? What may Herbert 
not make of it yet! 

Nor is it quite certain what even its salaried sponsors themselves 
may eventually be expected to make of it. There exists, as yet, little 
or nothing in the nature of an orthodoxy as to how it should be 
handled. In some respects it almost tends to be every teacher to his 
taste. It is therefore proper that any individual writer, and particu- 
larly this one, should underline in this regard the essentially personal 
nature of his opinions, long though he may have held them and 
consistently though they may have found reflection in his work. To 
him the question of definition has always seemed sufficiently simple. 
He starts from the premise that international relationships occur, 
that they matter, and that, if probed and pondered over, they may 
come to be understood better than they commonly are. From 
experience he knows that the desire so to understand them, and to 
have help in it, is not rare among the young. Of such help it is, he 
assumes, the task of anyone titularly a teacher of International 
Relations to give them all he can. And for the instructional medium 
which has its genesis in this activity it seems to him no more than 
natural to use International Relations as a name. A poor definition, 
very possibly, but his own! 


As with other disciplines, so also with this one, there are two 
b 
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contrasted footings on which it may occur in the curriculum for a 
first degree. It may constitute the kernel, or organizing centre, of a 
man’s pattern of academic preoccupations; or it may figure as 
ancillary to his specialization in one or other of the older-established 
lines. Even in the former event it should not, though it possibly does, 
need saying that International Relations is not proposed to be 
cultivated in the void. In either event it will stand as one of a 
constellation of studies: so that a degree will not be given on quality 
in this subject alone. Diplomatic History, in particular, and Econ- 
omics, and International Law are merely among the more obvious 
of the ones which, as ‘underpinning’ subjects, may well require to 
be taken concurrently by those for whom International Relations is 
the matter of staple concern. 

Sometimes the question is asked whether International Relations 
is not, even so, a relatively advanced line of study, fit rather to be 
introduced at the postgraduate than at the first degree level. It 
cannot be enough to protest, in reply, that this would put the subject 
out of range for all except a minority of those who might be wishing 
to take it; not enough, for, if definitely unsuited to undergraduate 
uses, the subject should by all means be barred, at the undergraduate 
stage. But a more apposite answer, one may hope, is that Mathe- 
matics too can be taught as an advanced sort of subject; and that 
as much as Mathematics, International Relations admits, propi- 
tiously, of an elementary-level presentation. Indeed, it is the letting 
in of this subject at that earlier, more formative, level which is so 
notable a new development of to-day. 

Here speaks, admittedly, the one-eyed devotee. He must not 
reckon on any unquestioning assent to such a claim. These still are 
early days. Only lately has he himself been given experience of the 
teaching of International Relations—the groundwork of the matter 
—to men in their freshman year. What was for him at first no more 
than an expectation is now however a finding, which he hopes an 
impartial investigator would confirm. He holds, in short, that the 
The Structure of International Society (being first steps in Inter- 
national Relations) has already given proof enough of its possibilities 
as well for those who will not, as for those who will, be proceeding 
to further formal studies in this field. 

If a clue should now be desired to the contents of the packet from 
which even those of such perilously tender years are thus recom- 
mended to be fed, one at least may draw attention, by way of 
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answer, to some axioms on the need that the teaching ought to fill. 
For it is assumed here as incontestable that, in a free democracy, 
some consciousness of things international is in principle a pre- 
requisite for the salutary use of a vote; that the pursuit of the relevant 
understanding can never in a given instance be held fully to have 
gained its objective; that the student should therefore be regarded 
as destined indefinitely to continue what at college he can barely 
have begun; that the teacher, himself too a student, is equally out 
on an endless quest; that several teachers, serving concertedly, 
should, at least in principle, be capable of more than one; but that 
if, after all, an individual teacher has reserves about the team 
approach, he may of course be reasoned with, but will not be 
expected, even in the general interest, to simulate sympathy in his 
teaching with methodological prepossessions other than his own. It 
is also assumed that simply to become internationally erudite should 
not be the student’s primary ambition. A man may be copiously 
up-to-date with his facts and figures and yet have little understanding 
of the world. It seems better therefore to say that the purpose to 
be worked for is a truer orientation of his wonted way of conceiving 
things, truer, that is, in terms of the essential astronomy of the social 
cosmos. 

Platitudes, these? One must indeed hope that they may be. Here 
are more. They concern that part of the teaching which the student 
must practise on himself. For, even should there exist any subjects 
at all the students of which need merely to sit, as waiting to be 
enlightened, International Relations is not an instance of the kind. 
It is, on the contrary, one of those territories of which the individual 
has largely to take effective possession for himself. The object of the 
organized teaching will not be to make a man’s attempted self- 
education otiose, but to render it more effectual, by creating the 
conditions in which it may most fruitfully proceed. Socially, the 
broad objective is to provide, in time to come, for the presence of a 
sufficient leavening of those with technically apposite ways of 
thinking on international affairs. For in that symbolistic ‘world’ 
which is the traditional theatre of diplomatic manoeuvre, there 
exists, so to say, an accustomed way of life and a currency of con- 
ventional ideas. Not that there need be any particular mystery, or 
difficulty, in this matter: only, the necessary effort of mental accom- 
modation must needs be the student’s own. It is not enough for him 
merely to have heard the experts talking. As well might a proficiency 
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in the law be hoped for without any independent first-hand study, 
through the cases, of the functioning of the judicial mind. 

The milieu made up of that intangible company, the society of 
States—such is the environment in which it must be the student’s 
object to become, for the purposes of his thinking, progressively 
better at home: and what he must accordingly wish to come by is 
not just a larger knowledge, but a fuller comprehension, and a 
heightened awareness of the influences at work in any given con- 
figuration of affairs. And the subject of International Relations comes 
thus to be understood as less essentially a corpus of cut-and-dried 
textbook material than a vehicle of assisted self-development, the 
student plodding forward with sufficient, but preferably only just 
sufficient, self-assurance in search of valid new insights of his own. 
‘The thing that in this process will most profit him in the end is not 
the particular discoveries that he may be making at a given moment, 
but the habit he will so be forming of collecting for himself the full 
illumination from his day-to-day visualizing of the international 
scene. The outcome of these everyday endeavours will be, one would 
hope, not necessarily a disillusionment, but rather a disembarrass- 
ment, a putting away of loose ideas uncritically entertained, and a 
limiting of expectations to such things as have at least some possi- 
bility of coming about. And the effect should be to make him, not 
perhaps positively unshockable, but at all events less liable to be 
taken altogether by surprise. It may even become apparent as a 
more creative quality in the sort of criticism he will find to offer on 
things he sees being done. 

It may be suitable here to cite the analogy of a soldier’s training 
for service on the Staff. A feature of that tested system is practice in 
an art, the art of appreciation, of situations as they shape and reshape 
themselves in the fluid conditions of war. Though it is definitely no 
part of his function to say what his General is to do, the young 
officer’s task does none the less require that he specify in quietly 
realistic terms those alternatives amongst which it is for the great 
nan to choose, along with the main considerations having a possible 
bearing on his choice. And rather similarly it may be suggested, as 
a touchstone of a student’s progress in the understanding of inter- 
national matters, that, in presence of any uncovenanted fresh turn 
of world events, he is less at a loss than he otherwise might be to 
arrive for himself at a nice appreciation of the resulting new position 
of affairs. If his competence for this kind of assessment is not at first 
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that of a veteran commentator, it should at least be no longer 
suggestive of the sheer novice at the game, and it should show pro- 
spect of improvement as time goes on. Improvement that is, with 
his growing awareness of the elements involved, the characters on 
the stage, the pieces on the board. A chess expert may, at a glance, 
take in the momentary state of things in a chess-match. But it is 
different with a diplomatic crisis. In particular this is because, unlike 
the chessmen, statesmen and peoples have pictures in their heads, 
hopes, fears, and it may be even hatreds, in their hearts. Such 
‘pieces’ have not merely to be identified upon the chess-board. They 
require to be known, each one of them individually, ‘by acquaint- 
ance’. Only so will the student get a pointer to what possible moves 
are within the capabilities, and the propensities, of any particular 
piece. 

Indeed, the venerable metaphor of the chess-board is probably 
more misleading, on the whole, than helpful in descriptions of the 
diplomatic process. The world’s misfortunes in the 1930’s were no 
doubt superficially due to Hitler’s self-dedication to a certain set of 
aims: but were they not more fundamentally attributable to his 
countrymen’s being so disposed that at a sign from him they could 
be content, as it were, to emulate the performance of the Gadarene 
swine? In essaying at that time an interpretation of the behaviour 
of such a people, it must have been insufficient to consider what in 
supposedly similar circumstances some other people might have 
been expected to do. Similarly, here, is a relative term. There is no 
true substitute for knowledge by acquaintance. And this applies just 
as much to knowledge of the context, regional and global, in which 
the comportment of a given country is offered for understanding. 
The concerns of any single State make dependable sense only when 
seen in their setting within the general framework of world events. 
To think to comprehend the attitude of a given people at a given 
juncture in the sole perspective of its traditional ‘nature’, and 
regardless of the over-all situation to which that attitude is a re- 
sponse, would be like following the movements of some particular 
player on a football field without reference to the progress, or even 
the principles, of the game. 

There is a likeness between Professor Whitehead’s advice on the 
training of prospective leaders for the field of commerce, and the 
point of view, here, on the fostering of a student’s appreciation of 
international events. In either case what requires evoking is an 
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inborn aptitude, the gift for judgement. That person is not, for this 
purpose, an ideal teacher whose constant care it is to get acceptance 
for the views to which, by his own sound judgement, he has been 
led. The object should be to bring to its fuller flowering the student’s 
capacity for coming to responsible conclusions of his own. 

As for the means whereby this may at all be done, more on this 
point may perhaps be said at some later opportunity, but it certainly 
will not be by the mere propounding, in a ‘current issues’ class, of 
questions to be canvassed in debate. Nor merely by the dishing out 
of endorsement and dissent. Rather will it be by a specifying, and a 
stressing, in reference to every concrete contingency, of the applica- 
tion, and the value, of all those several elements of academic 
expertise which the student, if diligent and well directed, will be 
adding to his resources day by day. For the fact that international, 
like parochial, problems require, if they are to be properly appre- 
ciated, an examination with the aid of implements from several 
sorts of scientific tool-bag, is not to be denied. Indeed, it is of the 
very essence of the case. ‘Parasitic’ let this study, if necessary, be 
pronounced—parasitic upon a whole repertory of traditional 
techniques. Without the methods of the historians, the political 
scientists, the economists, the men of law, how much would the 
*IR-analyst’—as some now offer to call him—be qualified to accom- 
plish? With what confidence, in matters international, would a person 
consult the wisdom of someone who knew, notoriously, next to 
nothing of either Geography, or Political Theory, or International 
Law, or the nature of international institutions; who had merely 
impressionistic ideas on the relevance of legal and ethical casuistry 
in diplomatic disputation; or was imperfectly awake to the ways in 
which economic, strategic, or sentimental considerations, not to say 
those of a crudely electoral nature, were wont—and inevitably—to 
affect the calculations of States? Not very much confidence, one 
would suppose. But is this then to imply that the common man, in 
so far as he occasionally may care, and dare, to voice on some 
international issue a judgement of his own—and does he not?— 
should be pro tanto understood as laying claim, in effect, to the skills 
of a geographer, a jurist, a military historian, a connoisseur of inter- 
national organization, if not also of an economist, a social psycho- 
logist and a moral philosopher—yes, especially a moral philosopher— 
all in one? This is hardly what the common man would claim. Or the 
experienced statesman either. Each would surely prefer to accept his 
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ordinary responsibility, as a citizen, for paying such reasonable heed 
as, from a non-professional standpoint, he intelligently can to what- 
ever testimony and good advice he may be able to attract-“on every 
aspect of any issue regarding which it becomes incumbent on him, 
adult as he is, to be making up his mind. What should serve here 
to differentiate the man of merit from the lightweight will be the 
way in which, while deriving from theoretically inadequate premises 
conclusions sufficient for his practical needs, he will wish to deceive 
neither others nor himself as to what it is he is having to do. The 
tones and the mannerisms of those who draw their certitudes 
directly from a rule of thumb, or at best from the kind of inquiry 
which leaves the imponderables out of the picture, will not be 
characteristic of him. 

If no more than an undergraduate, he may not have been at the 
business for very long, and his best opportunities will presumably 
be yet to come. He may not have had the time to get on terms of 
intimacy with many of the ‘persons’ in the family circle. For, though 
there are lesser solidarities within it—the British Commonwealth, for 
example—the family here in question is that of all the States. If 
Sociology could be understood as typically concerned with tensions 
and interdependencies within so numerically limited a single group- 
ing, one might refer to International Relations as the sociology of the 
society of States. But the term ‘sociology’, though doing rough justice 
to the pre-eminently analytical temper of the basic approach, is the 
less felicitous in that it does not more pointedly establish for the 
student the importance of his conceding to every State, individually, 
a ‘personal’ history, a private predicament, a distinctive, even 
idiosyncratic, outlook of its own. For it has to be confessed, if only 
sotto voce, that there appears to be precious little pragmatic justifica- 
tion for the not unseductive pastime of sorting States and situations 
into ‘types’. More profitable, surely, is the acquiring of the aforesaid 
‘knowledge by acquaintance’, with some at least of the outstanding 
figures in the family. Their names are known; and it is of course 
convenient to know them by their names; but the imagery in which 
the student does his thinking—if it is to be thinking to some purpose 
—must lend itself with ease to every needed complication in contexts 
where more is involved than a mere matter .of wishing that ‘she’, 
France, and ‘she’, Germany, may continue to be ‘friends’. While 
it is scarcely to be expected that, in his not unlimited time for study, 
the beginner will seek a close-up personal impression of more than a 
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small selection of the players in the cast, he can hardly be spared 
the experience of making his overtures to one or two. Recognition, 
country by country, of the interplay between politics at the domestic, 
and the international, levels must, in short, become with him the 
normal approach to any attempted understanding of the problems 
of the period. Indeed, it is probably less for their historic importance 
or intrinsic interest than for the insight they should give him into 
the subtleties of this interrelationship that the student may reasonably 
be required to follow with something of a personal concern the 
doings of the passing day. 

Such then, it is suggested, should be the aim of the teaching, if 
any. Jf any. There are doubtless universities, as there are juris- 
dictions, where the value of this subject is not yet seen. Thus it 
presumably is only in the countries of the ‘free’ world that the 
question of any such form of teaching is likely to arise. The idea 
that it could, and should, be left to the individual student to find 
his independent way to such a vision of things as would be distinc- 
tively his own, and that for the teacher it could be essentially only 
a question of abetting such a personal search, would ill accord with 
the pedagogic principles by which the teaching process in some of 
the other class of countries is presumably informed. 

But it is perhaps this very circumstance that could be held to lend 
a certain urgency to the question as relating to the countries of the 
West. Here, traditionally, the student’s conceptualizing of his 
oecumenical habitat has, by and large, been left dependent upon 
his progress in the conventional disciplines, as developed on various 
lines, by various teachers, in various centres—supplemented, no 
doubt, by his general experience of life. It may be that the bankers, 
the men of business, the bureaucrats, some of the politicians, and 
many of the more up-and-coming of the soldiers, will as of course 
have been professionally concerned to give themselves, though 
belatedly, an over-all conception of the planetary social fabric and 
a holistic purview of the progression of events. But is this likely to 
be quite so true of the average man, or even of the man with the 
average good degree? To this day, while the community takes 
jealous stock, as never before, of the methods of the individual farmer 
in the working of ‘his’ land, it still seems to bother scarcely at all 
about the grip, or lack of grip, of supra-national issues, with which 
the citizen of tomorrow is being put into possession of the franchise. 
Yet, on the maturity with which the latter had learnt to exercise 
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his fundamental discretion as a voice in the electorate there might 
come ultimately to depend the kind of residual freedom with which 
the former, as a farmer, could remain for very much longer in 
possession of his land. 

It is true, of course, that in these matters the still unconvinced 
have tradition on their side. Britain has stood through many changes 
and outridden many a storm without any very vivid understanding 
of her institutional environment becoming current among more 
than a small proportion of her folk. And this, no doubt, could form 
an argument for resting content with a time-hallowed set of academic 
arrangements. For there is, one is tempted to suspect, a kind of 
crypto-obscurantism which, while rendering conventional lipservice 
to the ideal of free inquiry—and applauding therefore the fighters 
for ‘man’s right to knowledge and the free use thereof’—recalls with 
wistful veneration the formerly so familiar figure of Colonel Blimp 
and wonders whether, had not his thinking been so often in the wrong 
key, his heart could ever have been so obviously in the right place. 

Whether the encouragement of adult mindedness would make as 
of course for a more comfortable society will not be considered here. 
It is possible that among a politically purblind population it would 
at times be the easier for an Obrigkeit to maintain morale. But of 
what variety? Was the poet in sober earnest, or was he leaning on 
his licence, when he took for text that prospect of a noble school? 
Folly—to be wise? Better the wise and fearful folly of the bos’n’s 
mate than the blissful courage of the captain’s canary, as the shrp 
goes down. “The man who is not alarmed’, said Mr. ‘Truman, in one 
of the last of his Presidential utterances, ‘simply does not understand 
the situation.’ ‘Alarm’, he went on, ‘is one thing: hysteria is another.’ 
Old Blimp might have been neither hysterical nor alarmed; but 
would he have understood the situation? Western man of tomorrow 
may hardly be grateful to us of to-day if we seem willingly to have 
denied him access to the best available avenues of understanding. 
People should re-read Marc Bloch. 

It is never, of course, possible to say precisely what difference a 
different sort of education would have made to this man or that in 
this or that moment of history: but, to anyone who has seen point 
in the ‘structure’ syllabus, ideas are pretty sure to occur, when he 
reads of a Prime Minister who, in the fateful 1930’s, would apparently 
have liked to forget about foreign affairs. It may be that in the 
legendary history of our era Mr. Baldwin will finally figure, not as 
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the man with the pipe, or the statesman whose lips were sealed, but 
as the one whose lids were lowered, in an hour when, with just a 
little more vision, the world’s peace might perhaps have been 
preserved. Or take even Mr. Roosevelt, who, to his eternal credit, 
saw so much further than some. Could anyone schooled in his youth 
in the elements of the matter have been so innocent as he.on the 
dissociation of strategic from political objectives, or indeed, on 
the excusability of the British Empire in its twentieth-century 
guise? 

Not that it would necessarily be enough that those in seats of 
office should see things whole, if their perceptions must fall un- 
regarded, because uncomprehended, on the common ear. For a bold 
political lead to get its proper impact it is not enough that it should 
have some sense in it: it is necessary that men’s minds be so alert to 
the realities it relates to that they may see the sense in it, or, as we 
say, may be able to make sense of it. Futile to put truth before the 
public, if the public be unable, through a curtain of prejudgement, 
to see it for what it is. As well might the supply of military aircraft 
be speeded up without the necessary attention to what we now think 
of as the ‘infra-structure’. 

If it be objected that a thorough understanding of the social 
universe is too remote an aspiration to set before the common man, 
it can be submitted, in reply, that a sensible lessening of rudimentary 
non-understanding in this regard should be so relatively easy to 
ensure that those who, in their framing of educational policy, allow 
no weight to this desideratum may plausibly be suspected of having 
overlooked the very presence of the opportunity. ‘Alma Mater’: the 
term suggests a measure of solicitude for the well-being of the young. 
But not every mother takes the trouble to trouble her offspring with 
the truths of life. And, as for the university, which is really rather 
an artifice than a parent, it need not even be corporately cognizant 
of the problem. As an abstraction, since such it is, the university has 
only such awareness as may, by due process, be attributed to it. 
On this or that issue, so strictly non-natural a being may not necess- 
arily have had occasion to think up for itself any unitary ‘mind’ at 
all. 

‘Ole Man River’, though he ‘don’t say nothin’ ’, yet he ‘must know 
somethin’ ’. So, roughly, runs the song. But why? Likewise, why 
should Old Lady Senate House be credited, or discredited, with 
imputed opinions on issues which she may never have felt called 
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upon formally to face? All very well to represent this as being a 
matter of public importance; but, if that in fact is what it is, why 
then, let the public look to it and take the matter up! Meanwhile, 
trust the Old Lady to know her business. Talk not to her of what, 
in your uninvited view, she ‘owes’ to the public, or, for that matter, 
of what she may be owing to herself. At most be content deferentially 
to point out that no one, in any case, is asking that the university, 
as such, take official position on tricky contemporary themes. 

And one might do better perhaps to soft-pedal, or withdraw 
altogether, the argument about matters of public concern: for 
whether History, or Philosophy, or Politics, or anything else is to 
be favoured with an academic gown should depend before everything 
on its virtue as a means for the ripening of the mind. Once let it be 
perceived that, taken simply as an educative medium, International 
Relations has so very much to offer and so very little to hide, and 
the Old Lady may well be relied on to consider for herself how far 
she can think to square it with her institutional self-esteem simply 
to carry on with her inherited arrangements as they are. 

Time was when crime was, but not yet Criminology. And economic 
life, but no Economics yet. The legal relationships obtaining in 
international society among its constituent States have long engaged 
the analytical aptitudes of a valued category of learned men. And 
their subject of study has long been accommodated by many a 
famous academy in its programme of teaching. But real-life inter- 
national relationships, relations in general, that is, and not just those 
arising in technical contemplation of law, have only lately become 
identified as the subject matter of a possible discipline. One can, of 
course, imagine that, supposing some august foundation, after hav- 
ing deigned to look for itself into the pretensions and possibilities of 
a given discipline, were to smite it with faint praise, its votaries, 
fallibly inspired though they might necessarily find it, would have 
perforce to stomach the rebuff. Where, however, as reportedly in 
some continental countries, the inference is allowed that a wished-for 
enlargement of the scope of the universities’ active interest is pre- 
cluded by the invincible rigidities of a medieval form of faculty 
organization, outsiders, unless frankly incredulous, can but murmur 
their sympathy, a sympathy such as must be felt for one a cripple 
from his cradle. Small wonder if, with their relatively so much wider 
flexibility and freedom, Britain’s ancient seats of learning may have 
tended to incur the gentle envy of their foreign friends. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS OF 
PHYSICS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


N. F. Mott 
Professor of Physics, University of Bristol, and Director of 
the H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, 
and 
Norman Thompson 


Lecturer in Physics, University of Bristol 


In April of this year the Department of Physics of Bristol Uni- 
versity, with the help of the Institute of Education, organized a 
‘Summer School for ‘Teachers of Physics in Grammar Schools’. 

The course was intended by the organizers to do two things: to 
provide a number of lectures on recent advances in physics, and in 
particular on some which may impinge on sixth-form teaching; and 
to establish closer relations between the Department and _ the 
teachers by providing an opportunity for discussing those problems 
in education which affect them both. It was desired to keep the 
meetings small and informal, and the course was publicized only 
over a restricted area around Bristol; about fifty teachers attended. 
Some half-a-dozen lectures were given by senior members of the 
University on selected and varied topics in physics, such as friction, 
crystal growth, biophysics and fundamental particles; these were 
largely informative and designed to present the modern viewpoint 
on all the restricted fields with which they dealt. In addition, there 
were three lectures on more general subjects concerned with the 
teaching of physics, both at the schools and at the University; it was 
these which provided the stimulus for much of the discussion which 
was so valuable a feature of the proceedings. 

It was felt that some of the facts presented and the opinions 
expressed might be of interest to a wider public than those attending 
the course; and this article, prepared by members of the university 
staff, is an attempt to put on record those facts or opinions which 
especially related to the selection of students for the University. 

There was much discussion of entrance requirements and of their 
effect on school teaching. At Bristol in the current session the position 
is as follows. There are about 260 applicants for entry into the 
honours school of physics, of whom about fifty can be accepted. 
However, as most students apply to several universities, the chance 
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of being admitted somewhere is much higher than these figures 
would suggest; in fact it was the impression of those attending the 
summer school that not many applicants capable of reading for an 
honours degree failed to find a place. 

The method of selection is such that boys! who have already 
taken the G.C.E. at advanced level and whose performance is out- 
standing are sometimes admitted without interview. These are not 
very numerous, however, and this year about 130 applicants were 
actually seen, these being chosen mainly on the basis of a head- 
master’s report. From these, many of whom have not taken an 
examination at advanced level at the time of the interview, it is the 
policy of the Department to admit as many as possible ‘subject to 
qualifying’, which means subject to passing in physics and mathe- 
matics at the advanced level. Only a few places are kept open till 
August to be awarded to those candidates who have not impressed 
on interview but whose examination performance is outstanding. 

If this policy were to become typical of that of science departments 
in Civic universities, certain conclusion would follow. A student fitted 
to take an honours course can expect to be admitted to some uni- 
versity, though not necessarily to that of his choice. The student 
whose performance in examinations is brilliant will always have the 
first choice; but among the rest who are qualified (perhaps three- 
quarters of the candidates) personal qualities will be very important. 
The interviewing boards will be impressed by the boy who is 
articulate and who shows interest in his subject; in particular they 
will look for the candidate who understands his subject and shows 
ability to think. How often at Bristol have we met and rejected the 
candidate who replies to a question requiring a little commonsense: 
‘I haven’t been taught that.’ On the other hand, we look favourably 
at the boy who has learned to work by himself, whose school time- 
table has contained a number of free periods, and whose sixth-form 
education has included more than the familiar three or four periods 
weekly of civics, scripture and physical training. 

The competitive element in our school education is, one must 
suppose, introduced partly by the award of State Scholarships on 
the results of the G.C.E., but far more by the university scholarship 
examinations. And here the over-riding influence is that of the 
entrance scholarships to Oxford and Cambridge, not necessarily 


1 The word ‘boy’ is used throughout to mean boy or girl, except where the context 
clearly implies a distinction. 
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because their papers are more difficult than those set by some civic 
universities, but because of the much greater prestige which they 
carry with them and the greater efforts which are consequently 
made by the schools to secure them. It is an opinion sometimes heard 
both in schools and in (civic) universities that in our sixth-form 
education the Oxford and Cambridge scholarship is a thoroughly 
bad influence. It was stated by speakers at the meeting at Bristol 
that in some schools, among which are some of the most successful 
in obtaining scholarships, the educational welfare of the majority 
is sacrificed far too much in the effort to turn a few of the boys into 
good examinees. One heard of boys being indoctrinated rather than 
taught, of years of practice in answering examination questions, of 
sixth-form work without any free periods, with nothing to encourage 
a boy to think for himself. 

Seen from the standpoint of a provincial university, one cannot 
help wondering what the older universities gain by their entrance 
scholarship system, particularly in Natural Science. Does the system, 
one asks, really succeed better than would a selection based on the 
results of the G.C.E. and on interview, in obtaining for Cambridge 
and for Oxford that pick of the country’s budding scientists that they 
naturally wish to have? Certainly the system enables them to choose 
the boys who come from schools which know how to coach for the 
examination. But is this what the older universities want? One hears 
on all sides of boys from these schools who come up with brilliant 
records but who cannot go much further. And the achievements of 
the research schools that have grown up in several of the civic 
universities since the war suggests that the best students who gradu- 
ated there cannot be markedly inferior to their contemporaries in 
Cambridge and in Oxford. 

At the Bristol meeting, however, the Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarships were not without their defenders. It seemed to be felt 
that the existence of these scholarships provided in sixth-form teach- 
ing an aim, a standard of excellence, or something to strive for. Or 
perhaps it was merely that the known devil was preferred to the 
unknown. And it was also felt that, if admission to the older uni- ; 
versities was made on the basis of the G.C.E. and by interview, 
social qualities would count more than they do at present, and the 
brilliant boy from an unlettered home would have less chance of 
getting in than at present. | 

Two other points about admission are worth mentioning. One is 
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the position of the intermediate course, which, lasting a year, gives 
preliminary instruction to students who have not reached the 
advanced level in their chosen science and so are not qualified to 
enter the honours courses. In recent years the number of qualified 
students applying for admission to the honours courses has been more 
than enough to fill the department, and there have been few appli- 
cants for or entrants into the Intermediate Course. Members of the 
Department of Physics of the University made it clear, however, that 
the Intermediate Course is intended especially for students who, on 
leaving school, wish to change their subject. They would be willing 
to admit a student who had taken classics, for example, as his 
advanced subjects, provided that his qualifications in mathematics 
were reasonable. In view of the continuing shortage of physicists, 
particularly for teaching, one wonders whether more boys might not 
be well advised to take this course. The Intermediate Course may 
also be useful for girls who wish to study science, but who come from 
schools where the facilities for science teaching are limited. It is 
possible that some students who take this course may not reach the 
standard oi: the honours degree and may be awarded an ordinary 
degree. But we have found that the boy or girl of good personality 
who takes the ordinary degree has no difficulty in finding a satis- 
factory job in industry or in teaching. There are ample openings in 
the world for the well-educated pass student of science. 

Another subject closely related to the above is the relation 
between National Service and university teaching. Almost all 
applicants for admission state that they wish to postpone their 
National Service until after they have completed their degree. The 
reason advanced is that the break between school and university 
studies represented by two years’ service might be fatal to habits of 
study, and offer too great an opportunity to forget what one has 
learned. It is suspected that there is also an unacknowledged hope 
that perhaps in three years’ time the situation may in some way have 
changed, so that service may be avoided. The seriousness of a 
corresponding break between a university career and a man’s first 
job appears to be less well appreciated, possibly because it is less 
imminent. There is a feeling among university teachers that the more 
mature student who has already completed his National Service 
benefits more from his three years’ residence in the university than 
his younger brother who, possibly knowing more physics on entry, 
has had no general experience outside the classroom, On the other 
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hand, it is possible that a graduate is more likely to be employed in 
a technical capacity than a boy from school and so may derive more 
benefit to himself as a physicist from his army career. There is 
unfortunately no valid statistical evidence relating to the standard 
of the degrees which the two may be expected to obtain, since the 
ex-service entrants who have already completed their courses were 
not a representative sample of the total intake at the time when they 
entered. But if, as some think, it would be to the benefit of the 
individual student, and perhaps to the community at large, to 
encourage a student to complete his service before entering the 
university, then it was agreed that one step that would help, and 
one which might be taken without excessive repercussions, would be 
for the Service authorities to try and employ in technical branches 
those National Service men who already had a place assured for 
them in a university science department. 

For those of us on the University staff who contributed to the 
course, it was a most useful and agreeable experience. It made much 
more real to us the problems facing the teachers in schools and why 
their job and ours is part of a common task, It emphasized also how 
varied as regards size, organization and mental atmosphere are the 
institutions grouped together as grammar schools. 

For our guests from the schools, too, we hope and believe that 
the course was a success. We believe that such meetings may do 
something to break down the sense of isolation from the world of 
science which is sometimes felt by a teacher in a school. Many of 
those attending the course asked for further lectures on current 
trends in physics, and for opportunities to see the research work in 
progress in the Department. It seems as though, after many years in 
a school, a teacher may need to reassure himself at first hand that 
physics is still a live subject, and not just a body of knowledge about 
which examination questions may be set. We believe the experiment 
to be worth repeating, and hope to do so in the not too distant 
future. 





SOME DARKER ASPECTS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN POLAND 


Stanislaw R. Seliga 


Lecturer in Polish, University of St. Andrews 


THE article on higher education in Poland by Mr. B. Simon, 
published in the UNIVERSITIES QUARTERLY, February 1953, is an inter- 
esting report on the author’s recent visit to Poland. Mr. Simon, a 
lecturer in Education at University College, Leicester, thinks that he 
has sufficiently acquainted himself with higher education in that 
country to describe its main characteristics to British readers. The 
whole matter is presented in a very rosy—I should say a too rosy— 
colour, and therefore to get a fuller picture of the subject it may be 
useful to look at the reverse side of the medal. 

The educational and cultural record of Poland in the past has 
been one of the most glorious in central Europe. The University of 
Cracow was founded as far back as 1364, and the Poles through the 
ages were keen travellers to the south and west of Europe. Their 
natural bent for learning and gift of languages served to strengthen 
these links with western Europe. In consequence, Polish culture was 
part and parcel of western civilization. 

After regaining their political independence in 1918, they speedily 
organized the whole domain of education, and before the outbreak 
of the last war there were five State and two private universities (the 
Roman Catholic university in Lublin and the Free Polish University 
in Warsaw.'). Polish universities were modelled on the western 
liberal type of university; mutatis mutandis, the same may be said 
of other adult colleges in pre-war Poland. 

After the war, the Polish Government, bolstered up by Russian 
influence, started step by step to reorganize the whole field of Polish 
education from top to bottom, following newly laid down plans. It 
is true that the number of higher schools has been greatly increased 
and that the influx of students to these establishments has multiplied ; 
but all this has been achieved at the cost of considerable deterioration 
in the standard of knowledge. There are several causes for this. 
Firstly, the course of secondary education has been much shortened: 
secondly, it is possible for candidates to sit their university entrance 

1 Mr. Simon does not mention them as pre-war adult colleges. Incidentally, the last 


one has been transformed since the war into the State university of Lodz. 
E 
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examinations after a brief two years’ preparatory course: thirdly, 
a fixed percentage (55-65 per cent) of candidates have to be ad- 
mitted from working-class and peasant homes irrespective of their 
attainments: fourthly, the most important criterion for admission to 
a higher school is knowledge of communist doctrine and some- 
times even political activity (often resulting in the lip-service of 
expediency). 

And so in present-day Poland, with her population of roughly 
24 millions, there are over 140,000 students,! i.e. 55,000 more than 
in Great Britain.* If one adds that students’ grants and conditions 
of living are very poor, and hostels overcrowded, it is not surprising 
that present Polish academic youth, in spite of the traditional keen- 
ness of Poles for learning, cannot achieve the required standard. 
Some drastic measures, such as expulsions, subjecting the students 
to so-called ‘discipline of work’, the formation of study groups (which 
may be also used as a spying system), did improve the situation to 
some extent. Nevertheless, the general standard is far below the 
average, as one would expect. 

The devastation of the last war diminished the ranks of academic 
teachers in Poland by 40 per cent (in some specialized spheres up 
to 60 per cent). The number of professors and lecturers who returned 
from abroad was comparatively small. So, to fill their academic posts 
in both the old and the newly-founded higher education establish- 
ments, it was necessary not only to employ all pre-war professors 
and lecturers, but hurriedly to train new university teachers and 
fill the gaps with these new candidates, even though they were below 
the normal standard. In this way many young professors and 
lecturers and other members of the teaching staff came forward. As 
the result of all this, the scholarly standards of the staff deteriorated ; 
often they were better adherents (true or pretended) of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology than specialists in their subjects. It is only to be 
expected that with the growth of the number of new-type academic 
teachers the services of older ones, often dubbed reactionaries, 


should be dispensed with (which has already happened ir some 
cases). 


1 52,000 students in higher technological schools alone. 

* My observations and remarks are to some extent based on two works by Prof. T. 
Sulimirski, viz.: the pamphlet published by the Mid-European Research and Planning 
Centre, The Pattern of Life in Poland: iv. ‘The Universities, Professional Education and 
Science’ (Paris, 1952); and a contribution on ‘The Reorganization of Universities’ to the 
monthly, Polish Affairs (October, 1952). 
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Most university teachers work very hard, often combining several 
occupations in order to eke out their livelihood, their basic salaries 
being inadequate in view of the high cost of living. It should be added 
that professors and lecturers from time to time attend special meet- 
ings to cultivate the proper ideological mentality, and to be initiated 
into the methods and principles of learning as practised in the Soviet 
Union. Not much time is left for research work, which must in any 
case be conducted in the light of Marxism-Leninism, and is normally 
produced by a closely co-ordinated team (a convenient method of 
political control). Their contact with the West is very limited, as 
such contact is not encouraged by the régime. 

The much-cherished traditional autonomy of the academic schools 
is gone. They are ‘deprived of the right to elect their principals, to 
nominate their own professors and to select their scientific personnel ; 
to influence the formation of curricula and methods of teaching; to 
recommend text books unless approved by the Ministry; this apply- 
ing also to mimeographed texts, maps, graphs, statistical tables, etc. ; 
to supervise the welfare of the students; to decide even on the 
admission of students. In all these fields the régime, anxious to break 
away from “foreign tradition’’, secured for itself the decisive voice.’! 

To add a few words more. In all higher schools, new chairs are 
established which give ideological courses in Marxism-Leninism to 
all students. They must attend an ever-increasing number of subjects 
in this field and pass examinations. They are bound also to learn 
the Russian language, and to look upon Russian learning as pre- 
eminent. As Polish and foreign text books are not reliable, being 
written in the ‘bourgeois’ spirit, several of them have been already 
replaced by those translated from Russian: others, modelled after 
the Russian pattern, are being prepared. 

In short, the whole ‘people’s intelligentsia’ are being educated 
in a spirit of regimentation and in such a way as to fit them into 
the large-scale plans laid down by the régime, which obediently 
draws inspiration and patterns from Soviet Russia. They are more 


or less trained specialists whose mission is to carry out the orders of 
higher authority. 


'T. Sulimirski, ‘Reorganization’, p. 5. 





VACANCY EXISTS FOR LECTURER 
IN TRIVIUM 


D. C. Muecke 
Lecturer in English Literature, University of Adelaide 


Tue Australian aborigine, as soon as he is old enough to be 
entrusted with the holy learning of his totemic clan, must undergo 
the ordeals of initiation. He may have to endure a long fast, the 
protracted pain of a tight arm-ligature, and the sharp agony of 
subincision. Among the Aranda, it was once the custom to drive a 
sharp bone into the flesh of the finger behind the nail, and then 
draw it forwards so that the nail was tugged out. In most groups 
of the same tribe, the initiate’s scalp was split with a sharp stick, 
and the old men gnawed the head until hair and cheeks ran blood. 


Non altrimenti Tideo si rose 
le tempie a Menalippo 


That a comparable process begins with university matriculation 
none may doubt. The ceremonial sites are the lecture-halls and 
tutorial rooms of any university. Let us suppose we have invited 
ourselves to hear Professor Column lecture upon Church Architecture 
in the South of France. The body of undergraduates perceptibly 
sweats awe and bewilderment, even before the old man in his 
braided professorial gown begins to speak. Professor Column is a 
man who carries, with careless, almost slovenly ease, an infinitude 
of erudition. He speaks to us as a gentleman to his friends, enter- 
taining us with reminiscences and gossip. But he lets fall, now and 
then, shrewd and original observations, wonderfully true, breath- 
taking in the range and profundity of experience they imply. We 
are so dazzled with his brilliance, that it is long before we get round 
to suspecting that he takes pleasure in dazzling us. 

But among the undergraduates a feeling of resentment has joined 
the awe and bewilderment. Easily imaginable is their lunch-hour 
conversation: ‘He’s got no method in his lectures.’ ‘He’ll never cover 
the course.’ ‘We come here to learn from him, but he doesn’t teach 
us anything.’ ‘His lectures aren’t even fourth-cousin to the syllabus.’ 
So the angry protests will crowd upon each other as the students, 
stung by his mockery and bewildered by his manner of lecturing, 
suffer urder Professor Column’s direction, or indirection, the ordeal 
of the degree course in Architecture. Should he ever be called upon 
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to defend his method of not teaching, Professor Column would, I 
believe, be very brief: ‘Does ’em good to be lost when they first 
come up. Of course, eighty per cent never find themselves again, 
but they’ve no business, poor devils, at a university. Their place is 
at the polytechnic. But the others, they’ll find their feet, and be 
all the better for not having been mollycoddled.’ So the profound 
psychological shock that the young aborigine suffers in his initiation 
ceremony may be of value, accelerating his growth into manhood, 
giving him a confidence and maturity that completely sever him 
from his boyish dependence. 

Other men have other methods. We ought perhaps to hear young 
Dr. Quid, who lectures on Political Science. Dr. Quid is quite as 
learned as Professor Column; though his name is not yet so familiar 
in common-rooms as the Professor’s, it is already more familiar to 
the readers of certain journals. I am told he has been offered the 
vacant chair at the University of Papua. We enter the room. Half 
an hour later we are aware only of the frenzied scratching of a 
hundred pens, the sound of pages being flicked over in haste, the 
steady voice booming out headings and divisions and subdivisions, 
page-references to the works of the dead and the living, and cross- 
references to the ideas and the events of other countries, other 
periods. At the end of the hour it seems as if the whole intellectual 
set and pattern of the eighteenth century has come out clear in 
strong, thick, never-to-be-altered lines. We leave the room feeling 
very pleased with Dr. Quid. He might have been more entertaining, 
but no-one could have been more helpful. 

The undergraduates, too, are very pleased with Dr. Quid. He 
has given them short reading-lists indicating what they may safely 
leave alone. His comments on their essays are as informative as his 
lectures. They are unlikely to be surprised by the questions in the 
examination paper, and unless they are lazy or stupid they can pass 
comfortably by ‘getting-up’ their notebooks in the last term. 
Strangely enough, most of the students have no objection to the 
dullness of Dr. Quid’s methods; they are content with their helpful- 
ness. Dr. Quid himself does not question the value of his lectures: 
“They’re here to learn Political Science. I’m here to teach it to them. No 
student can be expected to sort out the facts from the chaos of con- 
fused events and prejudiced interpretation. It has to be done for them.’ 

It is easy to answer Dr. Quid. Every year he may find his answer 
in the writings of educationalists. Students should not come to a 
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university to learn facts about Political Science (or about anything 
else). Undergraduates should not expect to be given information 
and told what to think. Examination papers should not, as too often 
they do, ask of them the same sort of book-learning as they ask of 
high-school children. Schoolboys and schoolgirls many of our under- 
graduates remain; notebooks, underlined texts, set plays, set novels 
even, heavy heads drooping over desks, inky fingers, all these plainly 
say, ‘Here is a school, not a university’. We make of our students 
little Atlases bent over under the weight of the worlds of facts we 
lay upon them. Should we complain if they car see only what is 
thrust beneath their eyes? Your students are not much helped, 
Dr. Quid, by being helped too much. 

Professor Column’s students are shoved too abruptly into adult 
life. Eighty per cent die of exposure. Dr. Quid’s students are still at 
school. Eighty per cent or more graduate stillborn. Both teachers 
have failed to educate their students properly. In defence they may 
plead the incorrigibility of circumstances. Freshers are such raw 
material, who can do anything with them? Teaching these to think 
for themselves is not so pure and abstract as they used to say who 
have no mistress but the theory of education. Employers demand 
specialized competence even of graduates in the liberal arts. Uni- 
versities are such transit-camps for academic advancement, that no 
one will spend his time patiently among students at the risk of being 
left behind in the assault upon promotion. From every direction, 
constant pressure upon the university teacher inclines him to take 
the easy ways—to give information, to test memory, to lecture 
without considering the students’ needs. 

In my presentation of these two extremists, it will have been 
evident that I preferred Professor Column. Except as an expedient, 
there is not much to be said for Dr. Quid’s contraceptive methods 
of teaching. His best students will be those who have slipped by him 
and taken an independent stand. Yet their gain is merely the 
negative advantage of emancipation. No teaching is better than too 
much teaching, so long as the students have constantly before them, 
and amongst them, men whom they will wish to emulate. I hope 
it is not merely a generalization from experiences exceptionally 
fortunate, to suggest that personal example may have far greater 
educative value than formal teaching. Nonetheless, Professor 
Column’s absence of method is wasteful; more students might be 
saved from the irredeemable descent to the polytechnic, and even 
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the blessed few need not find the first two years of their course so 
wholly purgatorial. Undergraduates should be able to paddle their 
own canoes, but Professor Column sets them adrift without paddles. 

I believe with Yeats that no discipline is valuable that is not a 
discipline of the whole man. In terms of the study of the Humanities, 
this means that no formal training is valuable unless it is accom- 
panied by organized and responsive living, upon which basis alone 
a study of history, art, philosophy and literature can successfully be 
built. There are no rules teaching the perception of true values, the 
achievement of style, the appreciation of beauty. Living, you learn 
to live. 

Oxford and Cambridge are lucky. They can still count on matri- 
culating students from the homes of educated families. Most Austra- 
lian undergraduates, on the other hand, do not come from educated 
families. (The word ‘educated’ has relative value. j have in mind a 
standard of this kind: a family is educated that reads poetry for 
pleasure.) Consequently, our universities must begin from scratch, 
often from a long way behind scratch, and they are barely able to 
reach the point from which Oxford and Cambridge begin. My own 
experience with ‘pass’ students of English is that, for most of them, 
it is not until their final year that they blossom. Quite suddenly, it 
seems, they realize what it is all about. Even the puddings begin 
to see that they could like Wordsworth or Spenser. But generally it 
is then too late; graduation is upon them all before they have learnt 
to move with confidence in the new world. Then they are met by 
the withering ungenial winds from the land of jobs: one is distressed 
to find a promising student has sold his books. 

If only there were some way of getting these blossoms to open to 
an earlier spring! My own persuasion is that we need a new form 
of the old Trivium, which will be, not education, but a means 
towards it. And, for our methods, a Dr. Quid strictly subordinate to 
a Professor Column. Much of the bewilderment that the under- 
graduate suffers is due to his having found himself in a new world, 
but much also is due to an unhandiness with the tools of learning. 
We should, I thirk, make in university studies, the distinction we 
make in the crafts. On the one hand, there are the tools and the 
technique, and on the other hand, there are the things made. A good 
craftsman will be willing to learn, from the accumulated experience 
of his predecessors, all the tricks of the trade, but he will not want 
always to make things from complete specifications. So, we should 
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teach the undergraduate as much as we can of the technique of 
education but not, by too much teaching him ‘subjects’, cause his 
powers of self-development to atrophy. 

The old Trivium comprised Grammar, Logic and Rhetoric. 
Grammar—English grammar—many undergraduates need; but 
that is a discipline that must be made the concern of secondary 
schools, not of universities. Logic ought to go beyond the dilemmas 
and sorites of Formal Logic and include a training in the detection 
of specious reasoning—rationalization, begging the question, and 
the many arguments addressed to the frailties of men. As the student 
grows up, the detection of specious reasoning will combine naturally 
with the perception of true values. For example, a very well-known 
critic frequently supports his arguments with appeals to the fear of 
being called ill-bred. ‘If you do not agree, it is because you are a 
boor.’ Where there is a fallacy in these arguments, the detection of 
it demands, as well as a training in logic, a true perception of what 
is boorish and what is not, and this can come only by experience. 

Rhetoric, I believe, should be restricted to an understanding of 
the principles of composition and to exercises in composition. In- 
sistence upon rules should be as light as possible and accompanied 
by illustrations of how success justifies their disregard. Some such 


training will help even those naturally gifted, like George Seacoal, 
with writing and reading, and it can do much even for those who 
write like this: 


Perhaps he shows us how he is interested 
in horror and terror by setting his 
play in the superworld. . . . Webster 
may have also tried to point out a 
moral such as never to become concerned 
with treacherous villains. 


and like this: 


That a man like Othello . . . could be taken 
in by the flattery and appearance of honest, 
free speaking friendship of Iago, is quite 
reasonable. Furthermore if Shakespeare has 
appeared to centralize all his concepts of evil 
in the figure of Iago we must at least admit 
that such could be possible. 


But the common vices of bad writing—wordiness, clumsiness, the 
absence of form or of meaning, tired or slick writing, the misuse of 
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words—these witness to an inward crookedness that the rules of 
rhetoric alone cannot correct. This training must be accompanied 
by the wider discipline, which, in this case, will aim at a responsive 
appreciation and an eager emulation of the virtues of good writing. 

The third approach of the modern Trivium—Grammar having 
been thrown back to the schools—I propose should be by way of 
Theory and Method. Though I speak here of the study of English 
Literature, what I say will have an application to the study of all 
the modern liberal arts. Theory and Method, as I see it, stand in 
the same relation to literary appreciation as the modified Logic 
stands to the perception of values, and the modified Rhetoric to 
good writing. Like them they will be techniques, and valuable only 
when they are accompanied by that wideawake reading of poem or 
play in which the whole man, his intellect, his emotions and his sen- 
sations, is involved in imaginative response. 

It is no uncommon experience to find students who do not know 
how to read works of literature or write about them. Some are the 
Seekers after Truth: they examine poetry as if it were prose, and 
extract moral, theological or metaphysical truths. What they find 
becomes the basis of their critical judgements, and if they find in a 
poem little or nothing in the way of these truths, then little or nothing 
is the poem worth. Some, who are scared of poetry, expect it al. to 
be solemn and sublime. ‘I don’t understand this sonnet of [Sidney’s]; 
it seems to be funny.’ Some, the ‘iragile flower’ school, object on 
principle to writing about literature; to examine the experience, 
they say, destroys the possibility of repeating it. Others side, accord- 
ing to temperament, with the This-appeals-io-me-because-ers or the 
Shelley-was-born-in-1792-ers. As their course proceeds, they pick up 
something of method, but in general, they stumble about in worlds 
not realized. Much might be done here, by a Dr. Quid, towards 
preparing students to meet their Professor Column. 

Of this preparatory work, this tooling-up, Theory, logically if not 
actually, comes first. There are students who are so little aware of 
the value of literature that to them English is simply an alternative 
to Economics or Geography. That these subjects actually are pre- 
sented as alternatives in university syllabuses shows that it is not only 
students who discern so ill. There is needed an historical and 
evaluating treatment of the theory of literature to answer such 
questions as these: What has been expected of literature in the past? 
What have poets set out to do when they have written? How may 
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literature be valuable to the reader? How may it be valuable to 
society? 

After Theory comes Method. How much could be done merely 
by telling students what to look for when analysing a work of litera- 
ture! First of all, to find the author’s purpose. Then to examine the 
form he has given his work, and to notice how the structure gives 
prominence to what is most significant. Then to notice how his style 
keeps decorum, in diction, imagery and rhythm. Even such ele- 
mentary information as this will prevent students from confining 
their analysis to what is said, as if that alone were worth considera- 
tion, or to the language, if that should happen to be obtrusive. 
Something, too, could be done for those preposterous students of 
literature who read poetry as social history or autobiography, by 
showing them how history and biography may be useful short-cuts 
to the understanding of poetry. 

As an appendage to their courses on Theory and Method, the 
Dr. Quids would do well to compile small glossaries or handbooks 
that would bring some order and uniformity into the language of 
criticism, and make easily accessible a lucid discussion of the more 
usual problems of critical and aesthetic theory. Students continually 
use long periphrases because they are ignorant of some common term 
like ‘high comedy’. They do not know the various meanings of the 
word ‘romance’, or such useful metaphors as ‘phonetic texture’. 
They lose themselves in semi-metaphysical arguments concerning 
belief in literature, realism, or the subjective judgement. A whole 
term may be lost in a single such labyrinth. 

It might be said that this Trivium does too much for the student, 
that it is a valuable part of his education to do all this for himself. 
I should reply that if university courses ran for five or six years I 
should be very willing not to have a Trivium, but that, as things are, 
we must find a third alternative to the spoon-feeding of under- 
graduates, since Professor Column’s alternative, leaving them 
without rifles to live off the land, is little better. We must decide 
what we shall instruct in and what we shall let the students instruct 
themselves in. The Trivium should work by getting rid of the 
initial difficulties that hold the students back from the more impor- 
tant, wider discipline. It will have worked if the students can say 
when they are passed on to their Professor Column: 


But we hae meat and we can eat 


Sae let the Lord be thankit. 
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Tue real ‘crisis’ in university affairs is not confined to local or 
temporary problems of accommodation, equipment or supplies: it 
is related more permanently to the spirit, content and method of 
academic teaching and, more broadly, to the training of under- 
graduates for their vocations and for life. In France the university 
is admitted to be en pleine crise, afflicted by both the temporary and 
the permanent problems in exaggerated forms. ‘The state universities 
are invaded by nearly 140,000 students and are threatened with 
more. The teaching staffs in some of the most important faculties 
stand at the ratio of 1 to 150 students,' while accommodation and 
equipment are advertised as gravely inadequate. Aspects of this 
situation have been treated in previous articles in this series. Let us 
now ask the most pertinent (or impertinent) question with which a 
university régime can be confronted. What of the teaching, the 
‘enseignement’ itself? If we turn to a recent inquiry, the results of 
which were published in the Paris review, Esprit, for April 1952, we 
are faced with an indictment at once so circumstantial and so 
damaging that it might seem an act of discourtesy to the Mother 
of Universities and to some of her elder daughters to reproduce any 
of it here.? ‘Two considerations, however, will probably commend 
themselves as sufficient justifications. In the first place some at least 
of the most serious charges will appear familiar to those who have 
known the life of the student or of the teacher in any university of 
our time. And, secondly, we should remind ourselves that we are 
here presented with yet another example of the determination of the 
French intelligentsia not to except from criticism even its most 
cherished institutions. Actually the mode of criticism employed in 
this enquéte may strike the British reader as possessing ‘powers of 


The World Handbook of Educational Organization and Statistics (Unesco, 1951) gives 
‘3,000 professors, lecturers and assistants for the faculties and institutes of higher educa- 
tion’ in France. This excludes art and agriculture and implies a ratio of one teacher to 
forty-five students. 


* My thanks are due to M. Albert Béguin, director of Esprit, for permission to quote 
from this enquéte, 
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search’ at once more intimate and more revealing than the ex alti- 
tudino scrutiny notably exemplified in such monographs as those of 
Flexner, Truscot and Moberly which, in the effort each has made 
to cover the dual aspects of criticism and reform within the limits 
of a book, appear to have no counterparts in French. Composed of 
replies to questionnaires, followed by a number of articles, the enquéte 
in question does not constitute a systematic critique, but presents a 
series of complaints and suggestions collected sur le vif and arranged 
under appropriate heads by a member of the editorial board, who 
finds the complaints reasonable and free from resentment on either 
side. Piecemeal as it is, this collection of documents offers the first 
practical criticism of the pedagogical aspect of the French university 
system that I have come across after some years’ search. 

The most important section—‘L’enseignement en accusation’— 
opens with the students’ attack on their teachers and the methods 
they employ. In turn, the students themselves, their defective 
schooling, their intellectual uncouthness and immaturities pass under 
equally direct fire from their teachers. Some of the more developed 
contributions come from university lecturers. A chapter on an 
experiment in North Africa, which is critical mainly by implication, 
is signed by a professor who speaks of the university as a church 
which has lost its faith. Other professors make the usual complaints 
about the unpreparedness of their charges. Many of the revelations 
are surprising only in the sincerity and acuteness with which they 
are made; as frank an analysis of the pedagogical routine in the 
universities of any other country would probably reveal comparable 
defects. Where the great differences lie, as between universities on 
each side of the Channel, are not so much in the quality of the 
student or in the standard of his work (though here the French are 
still disposed to claim superiorities), as in the conditions, material 
and academic, of his existence, and in the vast disproportion between 
full-time teachers’ services and the needs of undergraduates. Here 
the advantages are certainly ours. The rest of the review comprises 
articles which revert to such characteristic preoccupations as the 
material, political and religious aspects of student life in France. 

Of the numerous replies received from students only two showed 
satisfaction with the courses attended. Suggestions for improvements 
are tentatively made but, as with most contemporary criticism of 
this kind, constructive contributions remain vague, or are implied 
as counterparts to the criticisms. Such complaints as the following 
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are commonly heard (they have probably not received adequate 
attention in any contemporary plan of reform): ‘We are given 
neither a personal nor a professional training’; “The professor pours 
out a stream of knowledge without appearing generally to care whether 
it is assimilable or not’, or even, the plaintiff continues, whether it 
is adapted to the syllabus. Professors are accused of expatiating 
complacently on their specialisms. They should, it is allowed, use 
their positions to display the fruits of their researches; but the place 
for this is not in the ordinary degree courses (cours de licence), which 
aim at giving a general idea of higher scientific culture. In the case 
of historical subjects, the accusation is the common one: fragmentation 
is the rule with an almost complete lack of a sense of synthesis and 
of imagination. Co-ordination is lacking between different subjects: 
“The teacher fails to throw a glance over the subject taught by his 
colleague.’ In science departments no clear order is felt to exist 
between the theoretical and the practical aspects of the courses. All 
students, whether of arts or of science, feel with equal acuteness the 
defects of a system ‘of which the parts do not seem to communicate 
with each other, in the midst of a world which is itself becoming 
more and more unified’. Another line of criticism which is much 
stressed is the accusation that faculties of arts lack a sense of actuality, 
while the sense of humanity (‘le sens de Phomme’) and that of 
mystery are totally absent. The university system is felt to be very 
badly adapted to the needs of contemporary students, because it has 
not followed the evolution of society for the last fifty: years. ‘The 
system, moreover, gives the appearance of having been put together 
without a directive idea. Such reforms as have been applied piece- 
meal through ministerial decrees are compared to darns in an old 
dress. All the young contributors complain of the narrow compart- 
mentalism of the teaching they receive. Some aspects of the syllabus 
are studied thoroughly, but relationships are not stressed and no 
general method is derived from the course. All disciplines, literary, 
historical and scientific, are criticized for. their lack of contact with 
living society. “Io teach a method is not bad in itself’, one contri- 
butor observes, ‘but it can be effective only if the method is applied 
to the study and solution of concrete problems of the world around 
us and of everyday life.’ Yet what do we find? ‘Brilliant pupils whose 
ignorance astonishes everyone and especially themselves; young 
people who know nothing of life and its problems and have to learn 
in brutal fashion later on at their own expense.’ Their education, 
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they find, has not been able to resist a few years at the office desk 
or in the workshop. Very soon nothing is left of what they picked 
up at school or at the university. Life to-day, it is argued, depends 
more and more on the utilization of matter and on the sciences. The 
university authorities make a systematic effort to forget this in the 
formation of the individual, so that, thrown on his own resources, 
he is devoured by the empirical materialism which surrounds him. 
A touch of irony appears in the complaint that certain modes of 
scientific teaching attempt to make the student a ‘technician’ by 
training him on the abstract aspects of a specialism. A correspondent 
on the Arts side suggests that in view of the dangers of overwhelming 
students with avalanches of unassimilable erudition, they would be 
more likely to gain the taste and sense of culture, if the teaching of 
the faculties presented them only with what is great. 

Exception is taken to the severely objective attitude of many 
university teachers who adopt a method or style of presenting a great 
subject which is so impersonal that it deprives even traditional 
humanism of all ethical content. The only lesson to be derived from 
such courses is that of method, and it would be dishonest to deny its 
value. Most students admit there are good professors, even though 
‘ some of them reveal a ‘nonchalance in their teaching which grows 
with their security in office’. The inveterate scandal of dictated notes 
is picturesquely illustrated by the discovery that a certain course at 
a provincial university was ‘textually the same as a course delivered 
by another professor at Paris twenty-five years earlier’. The aloofness 
of French academics is characterized as that of a ‘lecturing aristoc- 
racy’. The effectiveness of the sixth-form teacher as compared with 
the university teacher is brought out with the help of Péguy’s 
distinction between secondary teachers who hold ‘classes’ and uni- 
versity teachers who give ‘lectures’. To a question about relationships 
between students and their teachers, the replies were almost unani- 
mously negative, though it was admitted that contacts are easier in 
the provinces than in Paris. ‘This lack of contact results in a kind of 
impersonalism on both sides. It is true, as one student admits, that 
the professor can be approached in his private room before or after 
a lecture, but to cross the threshold without a specific question to 
ask requires courage. “The professors hardly know their students’ 
faces,’ says one correspondent, ‘they can’t distinguish those who are 
present from those who are out walking or who are at work away 
from their university centre.’ 
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When the professors are given their chance, they automatically 
blame the schools—as university teachers so often do in this country 
—without apparently realizing that some at least of the weaknesses 
found in the ‘school-product’ must have their roots in the dominant 
university régime. Students are accused of applying methods they 
have learnt at the secondary stage and of servilely copying the 
lectures dictated to them [sic] in order to reproduce them wholesale 
in the examinations. The average level of matriculants is (once more) 
characterized as definitely low; they lack a good primary as well as 
a good secondary preparation and are unable to express what ideas 
they have. Premature specialism has made them unbelievably 
ignorant. The blame falls on encyclopedic syllabuses, defective 
methods and even on the ‘superiority of some of the teachers’, the 
reference here being to the dangers of entrusting junior classes to 
agrégés whose preparation has been ‘hypercritical’ and who are 
almost completely devoid of pedagogical training. The same critic 
points to the defects of dividing up junior classes among as many teach- 
ers as there are disciplines. Secondary pupils don’t know how to work 
on their own; their attitude is purely passive and receptive; they are 
‘stuffed with predigested yet indigestible intellectual fare, too copious 
for their poor craniums’. The transition from the ready-made courses 
of the stage they come from to those of the faculties leaves the 
majority of young people in complete disarray. Lacking neither 
enthusiasm nor the will to work, they are yet unable to work on 
their own and are without the most rudimentary principles of method. 
The hope is expressed that in the future the classes nouvelles and the 
‘active’ methods of learning will save the young from embarrassment, 
when they are required to do something more than show they ‘know 
the course’. This point is worth another quotation. A teacher writes: 
‘At a time. when the methods called ‘“‘active’” are developing in 
primary and secondary schools, we put up in university education 
with a system the two poles of which are the paternalism of the 
university and the enforced and cultivated passivity of the student.’ 

All the student contributors lament the lack of community spirit 
and of a sense of solidarity; they complain above all of isolation in 
the midst of numbers. ‘A forced isolation’, says one of them, ‘an 
imposed passivity, an intellectual specialization which deforms the 
mind of whomsoever accepts it as his optic of the world, a neutrality 
which generates indifference—such are the essential elements in the 
situation.’ 
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Most contributors are content to point to defects in the ‘university 
machine’, But some of them trace the faults to lower strata in the 
social and spiritual milieu. The following statement is personal but 
searching: ‘We must put on the debit side of the university account 
its total contempt for the human person: an extinction of cultural 
influence in favour of a hypertrophy of the cerebral function, due 
to the mechanization of teaching and the absolute “‘disincarnation’’ 
of all intellectual disciplines. This judgement is severe and perhaps 
too subjective. But in writing it down I am thinking of a system, of 
methods and a mentality, not of persons. The professional body is 
compromised in a decadence against which it struggles or does not 
struggle; but the mischief does not originate in the professorate; in 
any case the latter is not solely responsible for it. The problem is 
that of the devalorization of true culture, parallel with the devalori- 
zation of man.’ As one of the student leaders wrote in 1947: ‘Our 
action is founded on the deep conviction that the university, as it 
is understood at present in France, cannot normally furnish students 
with a complete human training.’ 

The editor’s summing-up is brief. It gives the system a few more 
parting shots with borrowed ammunition. ‘France has a “‘hyper- 
trophied university”, to which the task is given of indoctrinating a 
crowd, while it is refused the means required for the job.’ ‘A few 
monsters are left in France: the Sorbonne is one of the strangest of 
them.’ At present the Faculty of Arts counts ninety teachers for 
sixteen thousand students. ‘The University of Paris should be divided 
into several universities which would find more natural conditions 
of service if they were distributed over the provinces or in the region 
of the capital. The spectac!e of English, German and American 
reforms is pointed to as a model of decentralization and as showing 
better discrimination and articulation as between ‘teaching’ and 
‘research’. In addition the tyranny of the competitive examination 
(concours) must be curbed in favour of a mode of selection which 
would encourage personal and team work. For this money is 
necessary. 

In positive suggestions for reform the Conclusion is meagre. It 
tends to give the enquiry a political bias which was not conspicuous 
in the detailed criticisms. The roots of academic evil are traced back 
to an indifferent society: “This noble and impoverished body plays 
in our capitalistic State a more and more effaced role; it pants 
breathlessly behind technical progress.’ As for the students who are 
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conscious of their situation, their unhappiness is due to the fact that 
they find themselves isolated from the vital forces of the nation and es- 
pecially from the working classes through receiving a type of education 
and absorbing a doctrine which provides only few and difficult 
openings in present society and offers no prospect for a future society. 
Meanwhile a new student world has been born, facing personal and 
collective problems for which the university has no solution or help 
to offer. Hence the anxious appeal to the professors. But could the 
latter, even if they wished to help, reconstruct a humanism in a 
society in transition? It is no use expecting the Faculties to provide 
what they cannot give. The remedy can only come when the 
university itself is reconstructed and adapted to a city at work. “The 
problem of education to-day presupposes a political choice.’ 

Like much of the critical thought about education in contemporary 
France—especially the thought of the young'—the argument veers 
round to a vista of political change. To many critics of the university 
in our own country this might seem an inconclusive conclusion. 
Need we wait for revolution before making plans for the improve- 
ment of our universities? But perhaps we should also ask: Can effec- 
tive plans be made before we know better than we do at present 
what British students think of their universities and of those of us 
who agree so readily with our French colleagues that ‘fifty per cent 
of our students shouldn’t be here’? 


1 See my article on the political situation of the student in France, Cambridge Journal, 
August 1953. 
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POST-GRADUATE STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH IN INDIA 


S. R. Dongerkery 
Registrar, University of Bombay 


Tue problems of post-graduate study and research in Indian 
universities are not very different from those which face the British 
universities. The latter universities are, however, in a better position 
to solve these problems because of the generous grants they receive 
for this kind of work from the University Grants Committee, their 
up-to-date and well-equipped laboratories and their extensive libraries 
stocked with the most recent literature as well as the rarest of books. 
The lack of finance is the greatest obstacle to post-graduate and 
research work in India. There are not enough research fellowships, 
studentships and scholarships at the universities, and even those 
which exist are often inadequate in amount. The bread-and-butter 
problem is far too acute in India to permit a large number of students 
with real ability and a penchant for research to continue to devote 
themselves to specialized study and research after they have taken 
their first degree. The more ambitious among them enter one or 
other of the learned professions, or work hard for competitive examina- 
tions for the administrative and other civil services, success in which 
will bring them a sure reward. It is only those few who are attracted 
to the teaching profession, not by any prospects it holds out to them 
in the shape of emoluments, for these are none too bright, but by 
their own idealism, or those, fewer still, who love scholarship and 
research for their own sake, that tarry a little longer in the university 
atmosphere. The idea that training in research is of great value even 
to administrators and men of affairs has yet to gain ground in India. 
As the authors of the Report of the University Education Com- 
mission point out, post-graduate classes serve to train (1) teachers 
for all levels of higher education (2) experts for service under the 
government, in industry, commerce, agriculture and public welfare 
and (3) research personnel.' 

The three earliest universities established in India, in 1857, those 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, following the model of the then 
University of London, began their careers as merely examining 


1 See Vol. I., p. 142. 
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bodies which tested the proficiency of candidates who offered them- 
selves for examination and rewarded them by academic degrees. It 
was not until the passing of the Indian Universities Act, 1904, that 
they and the Universities of the Panjab (Lahore) and Allahabad, 
which had by then come into existence, acquired the power to pro- 
vide for the instruction of students, to appoint university professors, 
readers and lecturers, to equip and maintain university libraries, 
laboratories and museums and to promote study and research. In 
spite of the specific mention of research, very little was done by any 
of the Indian universities by way of post-graduate teaching and re- 
search until the year 1914. 

To the University of Calcutta and to its then Vice-Chancellor, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookherjee, a man endowed with vision and great 
driving power, must go the credit of making the first organized 
attempt in India to train university students in methods of research 
by founding post-graduate departments in that University and 
appointing eminent scholars and scientists, drawn from all over the 
country, to university chairs. The other universities took a little time 
to fall into line with Calcutta, and it was only after the end of the 
First World War that they began to think seriously of undertaking 
post-graduate teaching and starting departments of research in the 
arts and the sciences. Long before the end of the War, however, the 
universities were conferring the M.A. and M.Sc. degrees, but there 
was then no organized teaching for these post-graduate degrees. ‘The 
institution of such research degrees as the Ph.D., the D.Litt., and the 
D.Sc. came much later. In fact, in the University of Bombay the 
Ph.D. degree was instituted as late as the year 1937, although in 
certain subjects students were permitted to take the M.A. and M.Sc. 
degrees by research from a much earlier date. 

In most of the Indian universities the M.A., the M.Sc. and other 
masters’ degrees in the different faculties are awarded on the results 
of written examinations. In some, the master’s degree is obtained 
by submitting a thesis, or partly by thesis and partly by papers. 
Except when, as in the University of Madras, a candidate who has 
qualified for the B.A. (Honours), B.Sc. (Honours) or B.C.L. (Honours) 
degree takes the M.A. degree at a subsequent convocation, without 
further examination, the master’s degree can only be taken at the 
end of a two years’ course after graduation. The M.A. and M.Sc. 
courses vary from university to university, but the standards of the 
examination by papers are approximately the same in all. Where the 
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master’s degree is awarded on a thesis, it is rarely that the thesis 
happens to be a piece of work worthy of publication. The reason is 
not far to seek. A student who has just graduated is yet a novice in 
methods of research and his knowledge is not sufficiently wide or deep 
to provide the foundation for a sound piece of original work. As a 
research degree, therefore, the master’s degree is, at best, an inferior 
degree, compared with the Ph.D. degree taken after a master’s 
degree by papers. The M.Litt. degree, which is a little uncommon in 
India, is of the same standard as the M.A. or M.Sc. degree by thesis. 
It would be proper to award the masters’ degrees in arts and science 
only on the results of written and viva voce examinations, supplemented 
by practical examinations in subjects of experimental science. The 
courses for the master’s degree could then cover an advanced study 
of the subject in which the student sought to specialize, combined 
with a study of methods of research, without requiring the student 
to do any actual research. Those universities which have instituted 
the Ph.D. degree, and almost all the Indian universities except the 
most recent ones have done so, would do well to abolish the master’s 
degree by research, for it has no raison d’étre and serves only to per- 
petuate the existence of an inferior research degree by the side of a 
good one. 

It is not possible to improve post-graduate study and research 
unless some restriction is placed on the admission of students to 
courses of post-graduate study. Unfortunately, at the present time, 
no such check is exercised in some universities, and students who 
have graduated in any group of subjects are permitted to embark 
upon a course of post-graduate study in a subject to which they are 
strangers. The need for a careful selection, based on merit, is even 
greater in the case of those who aspire for the Ph.D. degree. Aptitude 
for research cannot be gauged by mere success in examinations. A 
research guide who knows his business will not accept a student un- 
less he is satisfied that the latter is genuinely interested in the prob- 
lem he chooses to work on and possesses a keen mind which can both 
analyse and synthesize and arrive at independent judgements. He 
will definitely refuse to guide a student who has no faith in his own 
ability and judgement and expects to be carried on the back of his 
guide. If due care were exercised in the initial stages, there would be 
far fewer unsatisfactory pieces of work produced in our post-graduate 
departments and far less of wastage. It is usual to find a fairly large 
proportion of research students discontinuing their work, because 
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they discover too late that they have no aptitude for research. The 
qualities essential for producing a good piece of research are charac- 
ter, stamina, honesty of purpose, a high regard for truth, patience and 
fortitude in the face of difficulties. Although the quality of the re- 
search work done in the post-graduate departments of our univer- 
sities depends to a great extent on the intellectual calibre and strength 
of will of the students who work in them, they cannot be expected to 
achieve anything worth while unless they receive proper guidance 
from teachers who can not only give them technical help and advice 
but also inspire them with ambition, hope and courage by their own 
infectious example. There are, no doubt, a few teachers of this type 
in some of the Indian universities, but they could be counted on one’s 
fingers. It is rather unfortunate that a good many of the younger 
teachers in out universities cease to produce original work, once they 
find themselves settled in comfortable jobs. Even when a university 
has a teaching staff consisting of men who have done a considerable 
amount of research, some of the best among them leave in order to 
take up more remunerative employment under government or in 
industry, which are prepared to pay handsomely for the services of 
experts. If the universities want to retain such men in their service, 
they have to offer more attractive salaries, which they cannot do 
without receiving adequate grants from the Central or the State 
Government. 

There is great scope for research in the Indian universities not 
only in scientific and technological subjects but in the humanities 
and the social sciences as well. Some of them are to-day producing 
good original work in Sanskrit, Pali, ancient Indian historyand culture 
Islamic studies, economics and sociology. The universities should 
welcome the chain of National Scientific Laboratories and Institutes 
recently established by the Government of India, because these 
laboratories and institutes will provide openings for workers in the 
university departments who have received training in fundamental 
research. It would be of mutual advantage to the universities and to 
these laboratories and institutes to come to an arrangement for the 
interchange of research workers from time to time. The universities 
would thereby be able to keep in touch with the progress of applied 
research, while the scientists working in the national laboratories 
would not lose touch with fundamental research with which univer- 
sity departments of science are mainly concerned. 

There is a lack of uniformity in the requirements for the Ph.D. 
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degree in the Indian universities. Some of them permit bachelors of 
arts and science to proceed straight to the Ph.D. degree, although 
they prescribe a longer period of work than that laid down for those 
who have obtained a master’s degree. It would appear to be desirable 
for all universities to insist that an aspirant for the Ph.D. degree 
obtain a master’s degree, in the first instance. Again, while some 
universities require the candidate for a doctorate to submit to a 
viva voce test, and in science subjects also to a practical examination, 
in addition to submitting a thesis, others award the doctorate on the 
thesis alone. In the absence of a viva voce test, an external examiner 
is often at a loss to find out to what extent a thesis is the candidate’s 
own work, The Ph.D. degree cannot be regarded as proof of sound 
and independent research unless the candidate is cailed upon to 
defend his thesis before his examiners, preferably in public, as is the 
practice in some of the European universities. The viva voce test is 
useful for finding out not only whether the candidate has mastered 
the problem of his thesis but also whether he has a good background 
knowledge and can relate the branch of study in which he has 
specialized to allied branches of knowledge by taking a synthetic view. 
The University Education Commission recommends that there 
should always be three examiners for a doctorate thesis, two external 
and one internal. This would, no doubt, stiffen the test, but even the 
appointment of two external examiners instead of one, cannot be a 
substitute for a viva voce test. Insistence on such a test would, on the 
other hand, discourage a large number of candidates who are not 
really qualified to do research work worthy of a doctorate, and would 
enable supervising professors to devote greater time and attention 
to the much smaller number of students who have the makings of 
research workers. Of course, except in rare instances, it cannot be 
expected that a thesis accepted for the Ph.D. degree will make a solid 
contribution to knowledge. To be able to make such a contribution 
the student must do much more work than normally goes to the 
preparation of a Ph.D. thesis. The possession of a Ph.D. degree in 
arts or in the social sciences can only be regarded as indicating that 
the possessor has shown his ability to attack a new problem, collect 
the necessary data, sift it, draw correct inferences and put a new 
interpretation on available material. In the fields of the pure and 
applied sciences work accepted for the Ph.D. degree, in the majority 
of cases, does not strike out a new path, but is a continuation of work 
previously done in new directions by the application of known 
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methods and techniques, with industry and accuracy. In either case, 
the obtaining of a Ph.D. degree is only an earnest, and not a con- 
summation, of a research career. In some Indian universities the 
D.Litt. and D.Sc. degrees are conferred on the basis of research work 
done under guidance. It would, however, be more appropriate to 
reserve these higher doctorates for published work of outstanding 
merit, done on the candidates own initiative and without external 
guidance. 

The University Grants Committee of the United Kingdom in its 
Report on University Development from 1935-1947 draws attention to the 
risk of absorption in ‘sterile forms of so-called research’ in the Arts, 
where ‘the student in search of a novel sphere of operations is apt to 
be diverted to the elucidation of details of little cultural importance 
or to peripheral studies which are of little cultural relevance to the 
central theme’. The choice of the subject of research depends a great 
deal on the guiding teacher, and a good research guide will always 
discourage his students from wasting their time on subjects which 
have no intrinsic value. A glance at the lists of subjects in which the 
Ph.D. degree has been awarded in the several Indian universities 
shows that subjects of a trivial character are rare, which is an indica- 
tion that research guides in these universities have, as a rule, been 
careful in helping their students to select subjects with some cultural 
value, and thus prevented the flow of research activity in directions 
which could only lead to arid deserts of fruitless endeavour. 

While the quantity of research produced by workers in the Indian 
universities in recent years in the natural and the social sciences is 
by no means insignificant, there is still room for improving the quality 
of the research. It is also necessary to extend research activity to 
fields of knowledge which have not yet attracted sufficient attention. 
Among the applied sciences chemical technology has provided a 
field of fruitful research since the University of Bombay established 
its department in that subject seventeen years ago.! The Indian 
universities have not been able, for lack of facilities in the shape of 
finance, equipment and expert guidance, to produce any research 
worth the name in the branches of electrical, mechanical or civil 
engineering. The Roorkee Engineering University holds out the 
prospect of research in this direction. The comparatively small 

! During this period 41 students obtained the Ph.D. degree and 84 obtained the M.Sc 
degree by research. More than 300 original papers have, during the same period, been 


published by the members of the teaching staff and students of the Department in scientific 
journals in England, the United States of America and India, 
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amount of research that has been done in medical science in the past 
has been the result of isolated efforts of enthusiastic and talented 
officers in government service and workers in specialist institutes. 
Until post-graduate medical education is put on a more systematic 
basis than exists to-day, the universities will find it difficult to make 
good the deficiency in medical research. 

India’s material progress cannot be speeded up unless the univer- 
sities of the country expand and strengthen their research depart- 
ments and produce teams of research workers in all branches of 
science and technology. To achieve this they must recruit the best 
available talent for taking charge of their post-graduate and research 
departments, which can only be done if they offer adequate and 
attractive salaries and conditions of service to their teachers. To 
attract good students who will devote their whole time and atten- 
tion to research it is necessary to institute a large number of research 
fellowships, studentships and scholarships of adequate value. Re- 
search in the social sciences cannot afford to lag behind research in 
the physical and biological sciences. Here, too, it is difficult to attract 
good research workers without offering adequate emoluments to 
them. Another form of encouragement for the production of good 
research work in the social sciences is grants for the publication of 
good doctorate theses and other original work. Finance is, therefore, 
the crux of the whole matter, and this finance must come from the 
Central and the Siate Governments in the shape of larger and larger 
capital and recurring grants. 
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SELECTION AT 11 PLUS AND SELECTION 
AT 18 PLUS 


A. R. Bielby 
Headmaster, Huddersfield College 


THE maintained grammar school has experience of selection at 
the receiving end, at eleven plus, and at the passing-on end, at 
eighteen plus. At the present time the public eye is turned critically 
towards the earlier selection. It may be worthwhile to see whether 
analysis of its problems throws any light on the selection later for 
university entry. 

We in grammar schools are very much aware of the varying de- 
mands on university entrants of different faculties and different 
universities. There is as much variety in methods of selection at 
eleven plus, but individual schools do not experience this variety, 
for methods under a particular education authority are fairly con- 
stant. It is between one authority and another that differences exist. 

It is claimed that accuracy of selection at eleven plus can be mea- 
sured. One method is to ignore the premature leaver (a questionable 
procedure, for his premature leaving may imply poor selection), and 
to compare the ranking (or marks) of children in the transfer 
examination with the ranking (or marks) in selected subjects taken 
by these same children five years later in the General Certificate 
examination. This is tantamount to saying that prediction of per- 
formance five years later by pupils who have completed the course 
is a good method of measuring accuracy of selection at the age of 
transfer. It is a method that has become more difficult to use now 
that the General Certificate has replaced the School Certificate. 

When accuracy of selection as measured in this way is the sole 
criterion, there seems to be little doubt that standardized testing is 
a very effective, perhaps the most effective, form of examination. 
In Huddersfield, for instance, a very high degree of accuracy has 
been achieved. In each year three batteries, each consisting of a 
standardized Moray Ffouse test in Intelligence, English and Arith- 
metic, are given to the whole year group. No use is made of inter- 
views, of school reports, or of anything involving subjective judge- 
ment; what matters is the ranking obtained from the standardized 
tests. Personal qualities are ignored except in so far as they reveal 
themselves through the tests. And the accuracy of prediction is high. 
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Part of the selection for universities at eighteci plus is very like 
this. In maintained grammar schools very few boys would be able 
to go on to universities without financial assistance, probably not 
more than one in ten. In many areas, too, awards by the local 
authority have to be won, as state scholarships are won, by reaching 
a sufficiently high standard in three Advanced and two Scholarship 
papers in the General Certificate. The problem in the school is not 
so much to secure entry to a faculty at a university as to ensure that 
a pupil can get an award. He may not, then, secure entry at the 
university of his first choice, but he will usually get in somewhere. 
What matters in such a case is the mark in a test. Not a standardized 
test of the sort used in the eleven plus examination, but papers 
worked through for the General Certificate. It is, of course, known 
that election to a state scholarship does not depend on a headmaster’s 
testimonial, nor on an interview, nor on a school report. We in 
schools find that some faculties at universities equally dispense with 
subjective judgements, and pupils are accepted as entrants on the 
sole evidence of a set of figures. It would be interesting to know how 
accurate—in the sense of predicting results three years later—such 
selections are. In the case of the eleven plus examination, despite 
the accuracy of objective tests, there is a move away from their sole 
use, especially in the case of children in the border-zone. Yet there 
is no statistical proof that the use of other selecting devices—whether 
interview, teacher assessment, subsidiary examination, or anything 
else—adds to accuracy in selection. It has, in fact, been affirmed 
that any such modification of straight objective testing decreases its 
accuracy. It would appear that there are other criteria.than accuracy 
that should be taken into account. Indeed, the pursuit of accuracy 
may militate against the very thing for which selection is being made. 
It is possible that a less accurate selection technique may be better 
than a more accurate one (accuracy being measured as described 
above by correlations). 

Before considering these other criteria, and the meaning to be 
given to the word ‘better’ in this connexion, it is worth while to see 
whether selection at eighteen plus ever depends on the sole use of 
examination marks. From the point of view of the universities the 
answer will be Never; and it is true that even where abler applicants 
are accepted on examination results, the less able are always sifted 
by testimonials and interviews. But for the boy who must have an 
award if he is to go to a university at all, and who lives in an area 
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where county awards are allocated in the same way as state scholar- 
ships, selection for an award is the deciding factor. In such a case, 
from the school’s point of view, selection will certainly be by 
examination marks. Most headmasters in such areas know of boys 
who would profit by a university course, who may have been accepted 
by a university, but who have reluctantly had to forgo university 
life because of failure to win financial assistance. There is no uni- 
formity among education authorities in this matter; but it is interest- 
ing to see recent changes, like those made by the West Riding, 
designed to give weight to personal qualities in the allocation of 
awards. Such moves throw responsibility on to the school. The 
judgement of masters and headmasters who have known the candi- 
dates for many years are taken into account. In areas, too, where 
financial assistance (subject to a means test) is given to all who secure 
places at universities, though the responsibility for making the 
decision rests with the university staff, regard is had, through use 
made of school records and of testimonials, to the judgement of 
masters and headmasters. This involvement of responsible people is 
all to the good. It makes explicit the fact that fitness for university 
life cannot be measured by a single number on a linear scale 
objectively determined. 

Two factors emerge (criteria for any selection device): degree of 
involvement and public confidence. What is interesting to notice is 
that public confidence can exist equally in selection devices that 
have regard to personal qualities and in those that have not. Schools 
have confidence in universities in their selection of students; they 
have confidence, too, in the system of awarding state scholarships. 
The first of these brings many puzzles and heartaches; but the 
confidence is there. In a maintained school which may expect to 
send each year to universities about twenty boys, most of whom will 
have to win some award, the order in which the twenty get fixed 
up is often disconcerting. It depends to some extent on their ability, 
but also on their subject, on how high they aim, and on the particular 
faculty of the particular university that they make their first choice. 
There are many anomalies, but on the whole justice is done and 
confidence is justified. 

The reason for confidence in such different selection techniques 
may be due to the different purposes they serve: selection by open 
and state scholarship for the outstandingly able; selection by faculty 
entrance often for the less brilliant but sound all-rounder. In this 
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latter case selection is from a border zone, and both school and 
university are involved in the choice. It is, of course, possible to 
argue that confidence in the method of awarding state scholarships 
scarcely arises since other forms of financial assistance (by county 
awards, for instance) will be open to state scholarship ‘near-misses’. 
And as all of these awards are subject to a means test and so are 
probably of equal monetary value the difference is only one of 
honour. 

Now that the Minister suggests that local authorities, in making 
awards, have regard to ‘the personal qualities of the student’, the 
question of public confidence may arise in areas where it has been 
possible hitherto for officials to stand behind the security of a line 
ruled through a set of figures. Much will depend on how the re- 
commendation is put into effect. A difficulty here is that of main- 
taining standards of judgement. Frequent changes of staff in a school 
make ‘estimates’ for public examinations unreliable. They break 
continuity in school-university contacts, or even preclude them 
altogether. They will obviously make consistent assessment of 
personal qualities difficult. It has long been realized that external 
examinations are a boon to a maintained school sited in the neigh- 
bourhood of a large direct grant school of good reputation. ‘The 
detached assessment they give may help a candidate for a post in 
industry or local government who otherwise might be lost among 
applicants from the better-known school. Nevertheless, the difficulties 
of giving weight to personal qualities should be met. No mathe- 
matician can be really happy about the arithmetizing of human 
nature which objective testing involves. Except when used as a 
device for coping quickly with large numbers it makes the bankrupt 
assumption that personal judgements are suspect. At the same time 
its apparent absolute character cloaks a randomness due to the 
selection of items in the test and the accident of each candidate’s 
fitness on the examination day which, near the border line, gives a 
capricious division between success and failure, a division which, 
with any one test, could be arbitrarily changed by, for instance, 
changing the weighting given to the several items of the test. There 
is, however, another reason for being dissatisfied with this arith- 
metization. 

We who teach in grammar schools are aware of the effect of the 
selection examination at eleven plus on the curriculum of primary 
schools. Work ‘outside the syllabus’ is given less time and this 
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adversely affects the abler pupils. The one-word-answer test does 
not make for ability to write consecutively, nor does routine mani- 
pulation in arithmetic make for the stretching of a child’s mathe- 
matical ability. This ‘backwash’ on the work of the primary school 
during the years before eleven plus has its counterpart at eighteen 
plus. It is a commonplace to speak of the effect on grammar schools 
of the demands of universities and of the devices used to select those 
to whom financial assistance will be given. Here, too, the backwash 
may be of such a kind that the selection technique militates against 
the very qualities which are being looked for in the selection 
process. 

Nor is it realistic to say that pupils should take examinations ‘in 
their stride’. Examinations will always be taken by those who must 
work hard for success. They would be of little value if they did not 
encourage disciplined study and if there was no risk of failure. All 
grammar schools have ideals for their pupils which go beyond 
examination successes—the pastoral ideal of the all-round personal 
development of each pupil. But the tempo of growth is very much 
an individual matter, and, especially in the abler pupil, growth is 
not uniform over all the elements of personality. Intellectual maturity 
often comes earlier than emotional maturity or social maturity. We, 
in grammar schools, are beginning to ask of the eleven plus selection 
procedure, not only: Is it accurate? but also: How will this procedure 
affect the work of the previous two years and hence the development 
of the boy? Any selection device has, therefore, a double effect: it 
does, of course, select; it also goes a long way towards determining 
the characteristics of the group from which selection can be made. 

It is said that mystics sometimes go through periods of aridity, of 
spiritual dearth, and that at such times the discipline of a liturgy 
may be a kind of crutch, supporting the soul until it is vouchsafed a 
new period of illumination. And it may be that with the illumination 
the same liturgy, once a crutch, is now found to be the best expression 
of the soul’s devotion. 

Something like that might well be the aim of selection procedures 
—whether for university entrance or university awards—as they 
impinge on the work of a grammar school. The good society has the 
property of instilling the virtues unconsciously. It is not always wise 
to make the process explicit lest virtue become priggish. If, therefore, 
the selection procedure promotes the ideals which the grammar 
schools seek to achieve, and if this is consistent with what the 
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universities look for, they will be at one time a crutch and at another 
the valued vehicle of sound education. 

At the present time this perfection has scarcely been achieved. A 
school course is like an obstacle race and many of the obstacles seem 
to be arbitrary and to have little to do with sound education. Age 
limits are arbitrary, faculty requirements are awkward, the con- 
cession to ‘under-age’ pupils splits classes, and the framework of 
examinations and curricula, though coped with, and not a great 
worry to the able boy, do not provide the perfect vehicle—the perfect 
liturgy—for the spirit of sound learning. 

Earlier in this article we used the word ‘better’ about selection 
techniques. The criterion was not one of accuracy of prediction 
alone. A selection technique is good when it furthers and supports 
the ideals of schools, whether or not the schools are conscious of this 
effect. It is good when those who are conscious of the way in which 
the necessary framework of education from public funds can affect 
quality see in it a safeguard of the qualities most valued. We in 
schools believe that what universities seek, and what schools value, 
‘even when most pupils in schools do not go on to universities, are not 
inconsistent; and that many of the recent moves towards the 
improvement of selection techniques are in the right direction. 





REVIEWS 


THe REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1815-71. By JOHN 
PLAMENATZ. (Longmans, Green & Co. 16s.) 


Mr. Plamenatz’s book, according to its author, “brings to light no 
new facts and relies entirely on the discoveries of other people’; it 
is ‘less a commentary on events than an account of them’. In fact, 
the book is a good deal more than those two negations claim for it. 
It is an attempt to analyse, arrange and explain for English readers 
the tendencies and habits of mind which led the French into the 
recurrent and only half-intended revolutions of the ~nineteenth 
century. 

The work is made stimulating by the provision of paradoxes and 
challenging over-statements at the rate of about one per page. But 
these are for the specialist, and Mr. Plamenatz’s efforts to help the 
non-specialist are sometimes less happy. Events in the period under 
review were highly confused, and French minds were even more so. 
‘I hope’, says Mr. Plamenatz without conviction, ‘that I have done 
right in choosing to risk misleading rather than confusing the 
reader.’ In fact, the choice was well-meant, but mistaken. In the 
complex pattern of this period, every misleading simplification in- 
creases the subsequent confusion to the precise extent to which it 
succeeds in illuminating the single point at which it is’ directed. 
Anyone can understand that muddle breeds muddle, but when 
Mr. Plamenatz has reduced the first stage of muddle to inaccurate 
clarity, the second and later stages become even less comprehensible 
than they would otherwise have been. The admittedly over-simplified 
analysis of the varieties of republicanism under the July Monarchy 
makes it more difficult to understand, for instance, the attitude of 
the Paris workers in February 1848. That is because the earlier 
simplification made it necessary grossly to exaggerate the influence 
of Lamennais and to understate the importance of Louis Blanc and 
Auguste Blanqui who, in their very different ways, typified the in- 
extricable confusion between the revolutionary, the republican and 
the socialist traditions in mid-nineteenth century France. In fact, of 
course, it is the very confusion of these traditions which helps most 
to explain both February and June 1848, both the rise and the 
defeat of the Commune. 

Mr. Plamenatz is fully aware of the difficulties that arise from the 
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confusion of these three terms (and of all three with “democratic’) 
in French Left-wing minds. He knows that it led the groups he is 
studying, the ‘spiritual posterity of the great revolution’, alternately 
to unite and to divide, to underestimate and then overestimate their 
own strength, to make revolutions which they never wanted and 
then half-blindly to create the democratic republic which they and 
their forefathers really had wanted. He shows that all this can be 
clearly understood only if one is able to relate nineteenth-century 
attitudes to different shades of acceptance or condemnation of the 
main phases of the first revolution. But he forgets that there is also 
a second, minor, historical watershed, which must be taken into 
account if the attitudes of the last hundred years are to be under- 
stood. The conflicts between ‘order’ and ‘movement’, between 
democracy and the Catholic Church date, not from 1789, but from 
1851. (The eighteenth-century parish priests had helped to make the 
first revolution and the Church had celebrated the coming of the 
second Republic with solemn Te Deums.) It was the alliance of the 
Church with Louis Napoleon and its patronage of all those who were 
afraid of the working-class which created clericalism and anti- 
clericalism as we know them to-day and which therefore help to 
explain all the derivatives of these two attitudes. The raw material 
for this judgement can be found in Mr. Plamenatz’s book, but his 
chapters on the Second Empire and Third Republic would have 
been clearer if he had shown more clearly the emergence and the 
importance of this new strand. 

Despite this more than minor omission, Mr. Plamenatz achieves 
something of a triumph over his intractable material. So much so, 
indeed, that one regrets his failure to carry his study down to the 
birth and rise of the French Communist Party, whose success owes 
so much to the nature of the French revolutionary tradition. If that 
is too much to ask, a more detailed analysis of the precise content 
of the tradition at the point of time at which Mr. Plamenatz leaves 
it would have provided useful clues. Two frequently repeated in- 
accuracies jar a little. Mr. Plamenatz invariably spells Lyons in the 
French way, as Lyon, and always gives the name of M. Clemenceau 
an acute accent. These are tiny points, and serve to remind one of 
how accurate Mr. Plamenatz is in general and how very familiar 
with his material. 


W. PIcKLEs 
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SociaL Work EpucATION IN THE Unirep Srates. By ERNEst V. 
Ho.uts and Auice L. Taytor. (Oxford University Press.) 


This report is an attempt to study the present organization and 
status of social work education in America and to indicate some of 
the ways in which it may be developed in the future. Inevitably 
this discussion of education and training leads to attempts to define 
the nature and scope of social work. The difficulties involved in doing 
this are, however, not held to be important, and the authors content 
themselves with the reflection that social work lacks professional 
maturity, and is likely to suffer, as other professions have done in 
their earlier stages of evolution, from a difficulty in defining precisely 
the limits of u.eir tunction. 

But Dr. Hollis is emphatic in deploring that case-work and social 
work have come to be regarded as almost synonymous, and advocates 
a much broader concept of social work. He points out that group 
work and community organization are also important spheres of 
social service, and that whole new areas of social work practice have 
been opened up by the growth of public action to assure income 
security. Preoccupation with social work education geared to the 
needs of private social welfare agencies, has hindered the assimilation 
into curricula of the social policies set in motion by the emergency 
relief measures of the 1930’s and the social security legislation of 
1935. Because schools of social work until recent years have been 
in the main closely associated with voluntary case-work agencies, and 
professional knowledge and skill have developed from case-work 
practice, this kind of service to individuals remains the most im- 
portant area of social work practice, and the largest source of 
employment opportunities. (Eighty-five per cent of students, the 
report states, who graduate from schools of social work select case- 
work posts.) 

The first part of the study traces briefly the main developments 
over the last fifty years in American social work, but it concentrates 
upon what is termed ‘events of historical significance’ and fails to 
explain fully how case-work has become the dominant area of social 
work and the very core of professional social-work education. For 
European readers this would have been of particular interest, since 
a number of teachers and practitioners in the field of social work 
over here are increasingly impressed by these sophisticated and 


elaborate case-work techniques, and are prepared to import 4 
G 
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similar approach to social theory and practice into their own schools 
of social work. It would have been timely to remind us, for example, 
that this case-work has been developed in response to social needs 
phrased in a manner conditioned by American culture, and not 
necessarily appropriate in other settings. We may recollect that it 
has grown against a social background of great mobility, of tre- 
mendous shifts of population and the assimilation of millions of 
immigrants, among a people who distrusted strong government and 
retained a deep faith in the virtues of self-help and self-reliance. 
While other countries have constructed social security legislation 
which protects their people from some of the hazards which still 
threaten many American citizens, American social work has empha- 
sized another aspect of social security, emotional security. Case-work, 
drawing upon knowledge and skills from psychology and psychiatry 
to gain a deeper understanding of human behaviour, has developed 
a process of highly individualized client-worker relationships and 
social work education has been shaped largely to meet these needs. 

Dr. Hollis, an educational expert from outside the field of 
social work education, is critical of this tendency to allow the 
teaching of case-work skills to over-influence the whole of professional 
preparation for social work. Social work education and training 
programmes, he believes, have scarcely begun to adjust themselves 
to the rapid expansion of public welfare policies. ‘Most graduate 
schools of social work do very little to increase the capacity of 
students to cope with these truly basic social welfare issues’ (p. 143). 

The second part of the report examines and assesses the role of 
the undergraduate colleges and the graduate schools in preparing 
students for professional social work. It is critical of the quality of 
general education in the social sciences and arts offered in college 
programmes, and pleads for a broader curriculum, Undergraduate 
studies are held to be as much a part of a comprehensive preparation 
for social work as the two-year, programmes of the separately 
organized graduate schools. Dr. Hollis believes that a better integra- 
tion must be effected between pre-professional and_ professional 
education, and doubts whether graduate schools of social work 
facilitate either intellectual advancement or personality develop- 
ment, unless their teaching follows upon a sound foundation laid by 
a liberal undergraduate education. 

Throughout this study, the importance of the professional asso- 
ciations is stressed, and it is obvious that American social workers 
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as a profession are better organized and more aware of themselves 
and their responsibilities than is the case elsewhere. In discussing 
the development of social work as a profession, Dr. Hollis does not 
explore the problems of the use of untrained and semi-trained 
personnel, but he does suggest that social workers should study the 
experience of other professions who, once they have securely estab- 
lished their own area of professional education and practice, have 
tended to delegate some of their duties to persons with simpler and 
shorter forms of training. 

Dr. Hollis pitches the aims of social work education at a very high 
level and the demands which the programmes he advocates would 
make upon university teaching, are considerable. One wonders if it 
is peampical or even desirable to demand that all staff, teaching in 
undergraduate ‘concentrations’, which prepare for graduate social 
work studies, should be ‘professionally oriented’. 

On the whole this is a useful descriptive study of the present stage 
of development in social work education in America, with some 
indication of possible future trends. Its critical evaluation of the 
shortcomings of college and graduate school programmes is of 
considerable interest at the present time when a number of countries 
which, in the past, have used mainly undergraduate preparation, are 
now considering the organization of generic social work courses at 
a graduate level. American concepts of social work education and 
practice are also gaining a steadily widening influence through 
international agencies and the interchange of social welfare personnel 
and advisers through United Nations organizations. 

It is a pity that the authors’ repetitive style adds unnecessarily to 
the length of the book and makes it difficult, among so much 
information and so many platitudinous statements of ideals and 
objectives, to distinguish fundamental principles. 


B. E. SHENFIELD 
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Three Important Books 
By G. P. RAWLINGS, 0.8.£., m.4., (Oxon.) 


The CALCULUS. (The Arithmetic of the Age.) 


It would be difficult to overstress the importance of the 
Calculus to students of scientific and technical subjects. 
The author initiates his readers into the mysteries of his 
subject, but by explanation reduces the sense of mystery 
to a real understanding of the subject and of its applica- 
tion and uses. This work is divided into four parts; 
Introduction, Graphical integration and differentiation, 
Differentiation and integration, and some applications 
of the Calculus. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Slide Rule in Theory and Practice 


To get the best use from aslide rule it is essential to have 
athorough knowledge of the principles on which it works. 
There could be no better introduction to this useful 
instrument than this book offers. It is divided into three 
parts, one introductory, the second giving a clear and 
careful explanation of principles, and the third a careful 
step-by-step explanation of the methods of carrying out 
the various operations. Price 9s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY MADE PLAIN 


A completely revised edition of this important work in 
which the author has provided an interesting and in- 
structive approach to his subject, making it simple to 
understand and to apply to the arts, crafts, trades and 
professions in which its use is essential. 

Price 7s. 6d. 


Readers’ comments: ‘‘Admirably descrip- 
tive’? — ‘‘ Range of practical applications 
most comprehensive ’’ — ‘* Invaluable to the 
student apprentice.”’ 


PERCIVAL MARSHALL & CO. LTD. 
19 and 20, Noel Street, London, W.1. 
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Tue Untversiry Firm Journat, No. 1. Spring 1953. 


The British Universities Film Council is now five years old. Its 
principal aim is to extend the use of film in universities, and with 
this issue of the new Journal it passes from the bulletin stage. Is there 
evidence that such a periodical is needed? 

An important task of any such organization is to examine the 
current output of teaching films from professional and amateur 
sources in order to indicate what film or parts of films are suitable 
for the needs of university teaching. Six catalogues have been 
published: Botany, Engineering, Languages, Medicine, Physiology, 
and Zoology. Drama, Physics, and Psychology are in hand. What 
scem to be parts of the Psychology and Metallurgy lists are reprinted 
in this issue. 

The Council is also anxious to encourage the making of films, and 
a short article describes nine films which have been made in the 
Department of Animal Genetics at Edinburgh. Such film-making 
by amateurs, as with the professional films, lies principally in the fields 
of the pure and applied sciences. It is clear from an article and an 
editorial from Professor Meredith that some members of the Council 
hope that the universities will in time accept the film not only as a 
visual aid, but as an art worthy of critical study. In this issue 
Professor Dobrée has a short review of the published script of Murder 
in the Cathedral that one would wish to have been twice as long. 

What would be the content of such a study? Some rather forbid- 
ding aunts have been asked to the christening. ‘Filmologie’ is the 
terrifying title which might hang round the youngster’s neck (p. 17). 
Even more terrifying is the jargon of an American Department of 
Audio-Visual Education whose Review Professor Meredith reviews 
on another page. With terror we read that a Dr. James D. Finn dis- 
cusses the ‘professional problems arising from the emergence of 
audio-visual instruction as a new specialism’. Such verbosity is the 
worst enemy of a cause. Professor Meredith’s own ‘syllabus’ for the 
Department of Filmologie in Utopia University is no less alarming. 
He (rightly, I think) argues that the importance of film studies does 
not lie in the fact that the film has sociological implications which 
need study; but he denies that the major task of the critic of the 
film is an aesthetic evaluation. On the contrary the task advocated 
seems to be a technology of communications. ‘Fundamentals’ which 
are noted with approval are ‘filmic space-time, rhythm, perception, 
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expression, memory, intelligence, emotion, psychomatic effects’. 
This has the hall-mark of a psychologist’s night-out. 

The germ is infectious. Two doctors report solemnly that a work- 
ing party from five countries, with UNESCO and some other 
initials present, have met to define a Review, so that no one might 
mistake it for an Appraisal, not an Appraisal for an Audience Re- 
action Test. A breath of Beachcomber is needed here. 

Fortunately a few feet are on the ground. An article reports a 
Cambridge experiment to see whether engineering students liked 
their instructional films with or without music, and if music helped 
them to take their engineering in. They did, apparently, and it did, 
Elsewhere, fortunately, people go on treating films as critical objects, 
using the apparatus traditional in literary and dramatic criticism, 
some distance removed in space and kind from the ‘elaborate 
research apparatus at Pennsylvania’ which chills even Professor 
Meredith to ‘anxiety’. One hopes that when the time comes to ask 
universities to take the study of the film seriously that the godparents 
will be from the departments of History and Literature and not 


from Psychology and Education. For the latter there is always 


television. Maurice BERESFORD 
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Did You Ever Hear 


—of a publishing house deliberately working at a loss so 
that people might be able to buy the books it produced 
—and yet surviving for nearly 150 years? 


—that the name of that house is The British and Foreign 
Bible Society, which exists to publish and distribute 
the Scriptures in the languages of the world and at a 
price the average man anywhere can pay? 


—that it has so far published in 818 languages and in any 
average year works in some 300 of them? 


—that at present translation or revision work is going on 
in over 200 languages in all parts of the world—and, 
incidentally, have you ever tried to imagine the labour 
involved in putting even a single Gospel into, say, 


Swahili? 


—that this whole enterprise depends on the voluntary 
contributions of people like you and that there is no 
reason why you should not have a share in it? 


—that the Popular Report of the Society for 1952, called 
Not by Bread Alone is now available, price 1s. (1s, 3d. 
post free) to give you further information if you 


apply to: 


The British and Foreign Bible Society 
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English Radicalism 1886-1914 


S. MACCOBY, author of English Radicalism 1832-1852, gives with this work 
another contribution to the history of the ‘progressive’ forces at work in nine- 
teenth-century England. It is his purpose to reproduce from contemporary 
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